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Sanitary and Social Matters, and 
the British Association. 










HE Science of Health 
may have ere now 
formed a prominent 
topic in the presi- 


dent’s address at 
the meetings of 


the British Associa- 
tion ; but if so, we 
have, we confess, no 
recollection of the cir- 
cumstance. That-sani- 
tary papers have occa- 
sionally been read and 
received attention we 
are well:aware ; but it 
appears to us to bea 
néw triumph for sani- 
tary science to have 
forced itself into so dis- 
tinguished a position, in 
the presidential address 
to the British Association, 
as was given to it by Pro- 
fessor Owen. In his pointed 
remarks on the importance of 
sanitary science, which, we 
trust, will not be without their 
eflect, the président, after regretting the igno- 
tance on this subject, and its'sad results, pre- 
sented not only in large workshops and dénsely- 
populated towns, but in our naval and military 
arrangements, as shown during the Crimean 
campaign, truly observed, that,— 


“When authority becomes impressed with a 
conviction, stimulating to action, of the import- 
ance of sanitary science, it will insist on the 
possession, by the army medical officers, of 
the elements of that.science, as well as of the prin- 
ciples of practice in the case of diseases and the 
treatment of wounds. But in order that an 
army may benefit by the doctor's: knowledge of 
preventive medicine, authority,” he continued, 
“should direct preliminary examinations, and 
Nports of sites for encampment,—of buildings 
for barracks and hospitals,—of clothes for ex- 
treme climates,— and the like ; and should com- 
mand that such reports be acted upon, where no 
ttgent circumstances or inevitable movements 
precluded the adoption of the means for the pre- 
vention of decimating fevers and. choleras.” 


_Rapidity of marching and the concentra- 
tion of troops, as he remarked, are necessary 
means for the success of modern warfare ; and 
he argued, that “ the healthier the troops the 
longer and quicker will be their march ; and 
that the care which foresees and provides for 
the efficient fighting order of a force is quite 
Compatible with the most intrepid handling of 
that force in the field of battle.” 

After some further observations on the sure 

's of ill-drainage, and other unsanitary 

a of large populations, the president 
‘ 

‘ ‘For the prevention of diseases arising from 

use Causes, the sanitary physician must direct 

} cduisitions—not to the apothecary, but—to 
na Professors of new arts, which are only par- 
i y, created—the art of the sanitary architect 

cart of the sanitary engineer. The latter has 

Y been officially shown how he may 
= Water from natural and artificial springs ; 
v1 ey it into houses unintermittingly, fresh and 
Sn Me nageation ; and by its means remove 
mr “A through self-cleansing drains and 
‘ng sewers, constantly, and before 


noxious decomposition can commence, all the 
foecal and waste animal and vegetable matters. 
In our time physicians have ably exerted them- 
selves in aid of the sanitary engineer and 
administrator. It is to the landlord—to the 
representative landlords and owners of habita- 
tions, in Parliament,—to whom exhortations are 
now required to be addressed ; to raise their 
minds above the sordid considerations of the 
expenses of cure,—that is, the expenses of 
those sanitary works of combined drainage 
and water-supply which it is their province to 
provide.” 

It is right, however, to state, that advances 
in well-directed application of sanitary science 
are advances in economy,—-that two houses 
and two towns may receive constant supplies 
of water at the expense formerly incurred by 
one, on the intermittent system, with its stag- 
nancy and pollution in house-cisterns and large 
storage reservoirs. It remains for the Legis- 
lature and local administrators to make preva- 
lent that which is proved to be practicable for 
the public good ; and to ensure that good at 
the economical rate of which particular in- 
stances afforded demonstration that they are 
achievable. 

After remarking on the great advance 


cious. Water may contain lead without neces- 
sarily acting as poison on the human system, 
yet many anomalous colicky and paralytic 
affections might be ascribed to its presence in 
drinking-water. 

Mr. Crace Calvert suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the British Association 
to analyze the water supplied to large towns, 
and to recommend the adoption of such mea- 
sures as would cause it to be obtained in a 
state of greater purity than at_present. A 
member said that when copper sheets from 
different factories were joined together to cover 
the bottoms of ships, strong galvanic action was 
set up when they were immersed in sea-water. 
When all the sheets on the bottom of the ship 
were of the same kind of copper, the corrosion 
was very slight. As lead was affected in a 
similar manner, the sheets of that metal used 
for lining cisterns eignt always to be of one 
kind, 

Dr. Edwards attributed the different action 
of the same water on different lead cisterns to. 
the fact that some sheets of that metal were 
made from old lead, containing an admixture 
of solder, which caused it to be corroded-by 





of agriculture, chiefly caused by the proper 
application of chemical knowledge, and abso 
the value of the teachings of geology, ‘and 
the great results of the application of ‘phos- 
phatic relics of ancient animal life to ~modern 
purposes, the president regretted the ‘enormous 
every-day waste of products so valu able, when 


viding means of carrying out natural effects. 
He then urged that wha’sever flows from the 
outside of houses, toge’cher with the general 
rainfall of the town area, should go to the 
nearest river by channels wholly distinct from 
the hydraulic excretory system. Agriculture, he 
pointed out, had made, and is making, great 
and encouragivg progress, but much yet re- 
mained to be done. Were agriculture ade- 
quately advanced, the great problem of the 
London s¢:wage would be speedily resolved. 
Could it be supposed, if the rural districts 
about the metropolis were in a condition to 
avail themselves of a daily supply of pipe- 
water, not more than equivalent to that which 
a heavy shower of rain throws down on 2,000 
acres of land, but a supply charged with 30 
tons of nitrogenous ammonial principle, that 
such supply would not be forthcoming, and 
made capable of being distributed when called 
for within a radius of 100 miles? To send 
ships for foreign ammoniacal or phosphatic 
excreta to the coast of Pera, and to pollute, 
by the waste of similar home products, the 
noble river bisecting the metropolis and wash- 
ing the very walls of our Houses of Parliament, 
are flagrant signs of the uncultivated state of a 
field where science and practice have still to 
co-operate for the public benefit. 

It is to be hoped that these truths, so ably put 
by Professor Owen, will now be less likely than 
ever to be passed over unheeded : at all evetits, 
he deserves for them the thanks of all who are 
interested in the social progress of this country. 

In the subsequent proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation at Leeds, a paper “On the Action of 
Hard Waters upon Lead,” by Dr. L. Lindsay, 
was read by Dr. Gladstone, and gave the 
following conclusions :—“ That certain pure or 
soft waters do not act upon lead, and that 
certain impure, or hard waters, in some cases 
containing abundance of the very salts which 
are generally regarded as most protective or 
preservative, do act upon lead.” The rationale 
of these exceptional cases was very imperfectly 
understood, and experimentation: on @ small 





rightly administered, but which e’therwise be- 
came a source of annoyance, UV’ nremunerative 
outlay, and disease ; and noticed the characte- 
ristic workings of the creati*;e wisdom in pro- 


y galvanic action. It was shown that, thirty or 
fifty years ago cisterns, were not so much acted 
on by water as now. The long corroded streaks 
which were often observed in sheet, lead.were 
caused by galvanic action set up by small 
portions of tin- Wick had been attached to 
old lead. 

The Rev. W. V. Harcourt said that, in his 
opinion, it was advisable to use leaden vessels 
for holding water as little as possible, for it 
was clear that health was in constant danger 
from it. 


The general subject of water supply formed 
the topic of a paper by Dr. Strang, of Glasgow, 
the title of which was, “On Water Supply to 
Great Towns; its Extent, Cost, Uses, and 
Abuses.” The author gave a statistical account 
of the present and projected water supply of 
some of the leading towns of the western 
world, with the extent and cost of such supply. 
He glanced at some of the social disadvantages, 
and even evils, which have arisen, or may still 
further arise, from rendering water the too 
easy agent for the removal of impurities which 
should be transported otherwise ; and thus con- 
verting many once pellucid streams, upon which 
cities are founded, into deleterious and noxious 
common sewers, detrimental to comfort and hos- 
tile to health. The amount of the water supply, 
and its cost, for the several cities and towns he 
enumerated, were given in the following tabular 
form :— 
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In conclusion, Dr. Strang stated that from 








scale for short periods was very often falla- 


* Independent of the cost of Canal de l’Oureque, 
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the statistical figures he had brought forward | The number, 2,500 of these, will have to find ad-} manager for the ensuing season is Mr, Johy 
the following results might be drawn :— mission by one long passage-way, which may be not | Douglass, who has also (as proprietor and manager, ) 

é 8 m ai more than 15 feet wide,—perhaps not so much.| the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, where he has 
deendant and tie sestes of wither Neremeetive ve ‘tity There will indeed be a door of exit from the pit, | lately introduced a superior class of performances 
difficulty, and at any cost. and that from the stage; but, considering the | with the assistance of eminent actors. ? 

2. The fact of a growing consumption of water on the | length of the passage-way, the turns from it for 
part of those who had it at command, and the necessity 
of limiting, as far as possible, the quantity allowed to run 
waste. 








z : Much that belongs to the drama mus 
the entrance to the pit, and all the exit-way that | i terest to us. Not considering just as 
there is, we can hardly refer to this new building as | 41 0.4 i, properly an art dramatic, and on hat 
3. That while the increasing abundance of water has | an example of what we have so long contended for, sen sank: tails enane ten all aioe te d: e, like 
See ieee te tse patie andl sauce convenioress | to ensure the public safety. ‘There are four stair-| 14° Gffces of assistance, which are muteal Cu 
easily and cheaply, it has at the same time tended to | cases. Two of the number are staircases of commu: | that art and ours, and apart from the relati sy 
encourage city and house impurities being improperly | nication in the parts of plan which were the subject | | hitect and dramatist which are nt 2 10ns of 
carried away, and that, too, in a manner calculated rather | of some special remarks last week, and serving only Mapmabient Maley avs: aaa — na 
> xle y 


ho tenets hee. ae. Beers. for the private boxes and communication between 
4. That an abundance of water brought within every | watch the state and progress of an agency whi 
- te : - sea ee _ 2 y hich 
house, without due attention being paid to the carrying different levels. To get to the stalls, persons would must now have considerable influence in formation 


off to a distance or otherwise separating the solid sewage | j ines 
from the water before it falis into any stream, is a serious | have Sopass down these stairs, after having ascended of tastes, habits, and character, be these good or 
and growing evil, which ought to be forthwith remedied, | the staircase of the boxes. A passage-way, deducted bad, amongst those classes of the people in wh 
particularly on the part of those towns and villages which from the pit, may, however, be provided, and is welfare obviously we are most nearly int = 
line 1ivers from which other towns are deriving their indeed thought of. The box-staircase ascends Of the decline of pre tl AA interested, 
; ‘ ° e ma, a i 
te i ieeg ba ies rae lat the end of the entrance corridor, or occupies | “p + a 
supply of water is, in short, a of view, we have no evidence in the fact that the 


limited beneiit, except provision be at the same time made the south-west angle of the house; and the gal- resent year will have witnessed th . 
f j profitable riddance of the increased i it | P J hapa epee e completion 
or a perfect and jro dance ¢ nereased lery stairs lead from an entrance next to the pit- | o¢ pour new buil dings in London for theatrical and 





sewage which it invariabiy creates.” exit in Baker’s-row. 
The Leeds town-hall was wel! filled at the 


sequently : there were 1,300 members qualifie 
to attend. 
not one half of those present could hear any-' gooy-line. 


not. 
of flags near the ceiling may improve the cviling of the auditory, it would seem, is to be sus- 
acoustic properties of the hall, though it may pended from the roof, or will be without columns, 
mar the architectural effect. Even in the or other apparent support. The result cannot be 
various courts, ranged round the great hall, 
‘and accessible by the corridor which runs, ™ 
round the building, the speakers at the sec-' TI 
tional meetings were not distinctly heard. The’ by iron coln. 
great height even of these much smaller apart- tier, and dim 
ments appears to absorb the sound : up stairs, heads, to receive’ the ends of the timbers. There 


where the rooms are less lofty, the incon- : 
; . ‘ +77 are ‘ in the Hoxton theatre, to the 
venience was not found. Mr. Brodrick will ®™° 2° trusses, as $ 


doubtless set himself to devise improvement 
in this respect. 


ent is not uncommon. 
The froxits of the boxes and gallery are carried 


‘avoid the pressure on the columns that otherwise 
i might result. 
The roof-truss, though ‘or a less span than that 





NEW THEATRES: HOXTON AND 


WHITECHAPEL.* | of the Hoxton theatre, conti\ins a greater quantity 
| 


of material and a larger nu'mber of struts and 
bolts, whilst it has a tie-bean. of the same scant- 
ling, or greater scantling as regvards the auditory 
division of the plan. It is a con,bined king-and- 
queen-bolt truss. The shoes and connections, which 
—a small space at one angle, however, being #F¢ in some respects better than those at Hoxton, 
canted off. Deducting the external walls of 2 feet 2" 1M others decidedly inferior ; for, — of 
8 inches, the dimensions for stage and auditory 'the formation of the bearing ends «nd shoes 
available are 114 feet 8 inches, and 64 feet 2 inches, | #¢curately in the manner of a rule-juint (the 
—the latter being the span of the roof. The area method adopted at Hoxton), the shoes anc heads 
in advance of the proscenium-wall, would, we first put up appear to have been cast so that 

ithe bearing surfaces would not have been at right 


believe, measure as nearly as possible 72 feet by , x 
64 feet 2 inches; but from this should be de- | angles to the line of thrust. Sufficient has 
ducted the spaces occupied by staircases one at | been done to remedy this by the insertion of 


each angle, and by private boxes. But whilst 4ditional pieces of casting, to correct the 


there are two or three boxes at the pit level, the | tendency of the compressed timber to fly off 
plan allows of good places in the pit for see- | its bearing: but the error calls for notice. 
ing the stage, nearly everywhere to the very | Architects must not degenerate in carpentry, or 
limits of the building and ground; and including 8!V© UP every thing in roofing and flooring to iron- 
the eight rows of stalls, it is estimated that the | founders. Notwithstanding these objections, the 
area will contain about 1,750 sitters. Ten rows of | T°Of is a strong one, as it is quite requisite it should 
the seats will be under the lower tier of boxes. The | be, seeing that the usual arrangement for the 


stage and orchestra advance into the auditory about | carpenter’s shop and scenery will be followed, and 
13 feet 9 inches. The proscenium or curtain leaving out of consideration the weight of the 


opening is 40 feet in width, and 42 feet in height. ceiling. The three-bricks-and-a-half thickness of 
The admission to the stalls will be probably 2s. ; the external walls, it should be mentioned, is con- 
and to the pif, 1s. Of the entrance and exit ways | fined to piers which are opposite to the trusses, or 
we shall speak shortly. Connected with the pit | Te Placed from 12 feet 2 inches to 10 feet 1 inch 
is a refreshment-room, external to the area that from centre to centre. 

we have given dimensions of; and, leading out of; It is too early tospeak of decorations, except to 
the entrance corridor, other adjuncts to the! say it is worth while, commercially, that such 
auditory are provided. There are two tiers,— | points should be well studied; for, the force of 
boxes and gallery. The upper tier, or gallery, this recommendation is not fully understood: 
will hold at least 1,200 persons, the bulk of glitter and colour only are thought of for the 
whom will pay 6d.; but some of the front seats, crowd, in places to be frequented by what are called 
considered amongst the best in the house, will the operative classes, or by the poor or the vulgar 
be 1s. The lower tier will be divided into rich; and of artist-architects’ work there is none— 
dress and private boxes; seats of the first-nemed though of gilder’s, marbler’s, paperhanger’s, and 
of these divisions of the circle occupying every | putty-presser’s, a real and a weary waste. 
available corner, and being arranged with an alley! The contract work for the theatre, for which 
in the middle, in lieu of external box-corridor. Mr. Tolley, of Spitalfields, is the builder, may be 
There will be 750 sittings in all the boxes on this put down at 5,687/. reduced by the value (750/.) of 
tier; the prices ranging, perhaps, from 5s. in the materials from the old building (which was 
“private ” boxes, to 2s. in inferior seats of the ordi- destroyed by fire), to 4,937. 

nary kind. Thus we seem to have arrived at the, The architect’s duty is divided, we understand, in 
total number of 3,700 persons, or about a thousand several hands; and we shall perhaps het apalel 
more than we estimated could be placed on crowded error by giving no name at present. 

nights in the new building at Covent-garden.f| The property originally belonged to Mr. Charles 


PURPOSE AND INFLUENCE OF DRAMATIC ART. 


Tur Whitechapel Theatre occupies a site at 
some distance from the Whitechapel-road, whence 
the approach will be by a long corridor. ‘The main 
building fills an area of 120 feet by 69 feet 6 inches 








* Continued from page 645, anfe, 
+ See page 345, anie, 


j the wife of -Mr. Donald Munro. The lessce and 


The height of the pit opposite the stage is 
inaugural address of Professor Owen, and sub- | about 10 feet 6 inches in the clear, and more in | 
q' other parts, by the slope of the floor, which is 
ys 1 inch to the foot. The boxes are 10 feet 6 inches 
But it is much to be regretted that . in the clear, and 11 feet 3 inches from floor-line to 


: ‘ : The gallery at the front is 16 feet 
thing but the echoes of the president’s voice, | 6 inches in the clear : its ceiling sloping upwards, | 
and the applause with which he was greeted around the domical ceiling, that of the pit. 
by those who did hear, and by those who did The height from the floor of the pit to the crown 
It has been suggested that the suspension | of this latter ceiling will be 46 feet. The whole 


‘quite satisfactory in effect, though the arrange- | 


| Conaughton, who left it to his daughter, now | 


operatic performances, nor yet in the prevalence 
of “entertainments” intended to answer the wants 
of the same dramatic taste. The fact that the taste 
is prevalent, notwithstanding the development of 
education and the increased number of books and 
other means subservient to study or intellectual 
gratification, and the impressions which every one 
must acknowledge, tend to show the taste is one 
which is natural and that will continue to exist, 
The question, then, of the sort of agent which 
shall be supplied towards this educational end is 
| too serious to be longer got over, as by religionists, 
moralists, and others of sincere and philanthro. 
pic views, or by an interdict on playhouses. The 
drama, in ancient and medieval times, had both 
origin in, and continued relation to, religious 
| feeling or ceremonial; and now it is accident, 





mns, of 6 inches diameter in the lower | rather than want of power in the art, which 
‘uishing in the case of the upper tier | diverts it from its end, which was, and is, as we 
-to 5 inches. ‘Whey are cast with shoes and boxed are told, “to show virtue her own feature,” and 


| “ scorn her own image.” Of this diversion, this sad 
| perversion as it has become, France offers the 


floors of the boxes .wnd gallery, but merely raking | most melancholy example. We know not what is 
beams, which are no vloubt secured at the top to| that nationality of character which seems to find 


vent in the French theatre, and of which every letter 
from Paris relates some new feature of obscenity 
and depravity. Managers have imported these 
vicious agents; and, slightly toned down, have 
presented them, and impurities too numerous of 
our own school, to the wives and daughters 
of England, at theatres and opera-houses of 
London. Can it be wondered at that the respect- 
able middle-class—people holding above all things 
the purity of a home and family, in great degree 
revolt from what by possibility may bring dark- 
| ness into that treasured circle? The poetry, and 
the finer part of the sentiment, in our own drama, 
should be the resource of our dramatists for the 
ideas which all artists require from their fellows 
and predecessors, though still without abandoning 
originality. But the impurities in Shakespeare 
even are greater than are acknowledged, or 
are ever omitted in performance, unless at the 
Princess’s. If these exist, even in him,—as his 
works—indited at the nascent stage of our civi: 
lization, though the precious inheritance “for all 
time ”’—have come down to us,—can we wonder 
at the ban which is still sometimes laid on his 
works, and which, though as artists, and even as 
moralists, we may regret the existence of, we can- 
not be wholly surprised at? We are told by those 
| who believe they understand the classes of the 
' people forming the audiences at such theatres as 
| we have been describing, that it is a mistake to 
| suppose that incidents and allusions of an indecent 
‘or immoral character are relished so much as to 
make it the interest of the theatre to offer them. 
|A laugh is raised at the time; but father and 
‘mother are apt to think afterwards that the thing 
| was not quite fit for children’s eyes and ears ; and 
on another occasion, some of the party will be left 
‘at home. The “blood-and-thunder” class of 
| pieces please such audiences, for the very reason 
that a play of Shakespeare, for one or two nights, 
| pleases. The plays of both sorts, at least agree I 
| this, that they are essentially dramatic, or are~ 
| for even Shakespeare’s have been so called—melo- 
dramatic. Pantomimes please for much the same 
‘reason. One aim of art, without which all else 
' must fail, is to be perspicuous,—by language an 
|Scenery in the drama, but chiefly perhaps by 
action. The reason why dramas of a partic 
class appear to be encouraged, is that they happe? 
‘to be the best that can be got, and that there are 
‘really not writers who address themselves fairly 
to the intellects of their audiences. The attempts 
which are made to show “the very age and ms 


of the time, his form and pressure,” are chi 
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| through the medium of burlesque. 
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literature, there are talents specially required, say 
for children’s books: a special talent equally is 
required in dramas where audience “ fit but few ” 
may be not, but where is one of a class with | 
whom is an existing and an increasing power to | 
feel interest in noble sentiments and beautiful | 
situations, so they be set forth in plain guise or | 
intelligible action. There are numbers of the | 
artizan class who would at once see the anachro- | 
nism of a Gothic arch in the Roman Forum, which | 
we saw not many years agoat one of the principal 
London theatres ; and who, though they may be 
not ready to examine into the blazon of a shield, | 
could appreciate the action and the scenery, and 
the language, of the representations at a rightly- 
conducted theatre: indeed they already do so. | 
Let authors and managers think of the intelli- 
ence which is growing, and the morality of the 
middle and lower classes which we confidently 
believe grows with it. The filth of the penny. 
theatre, or the expression or the suggestion 
admitted in higher places, really are not required 
by any section of the public; are repugnant to 
many, and limit the good sphere of the dramatic 
influence. The success of Punch, free from the 
indecency of earlier attempts, as it is far before 
them in wit and humour, deserves to be considered 
by managers and dramatists with reference to their 
interests. Any one who has seen “ Extremes,” 
now being played at the Lyceum Theatre, or who 
recollects many other works equally perspicuous 
in their language, interesting and unobjectionable, 
will doubt whether the répertoire of the British 
theatre would not even now afford to any class of 
audience, dramatic productions which would be 
equally unobjectionable, or if not pointing very 
impressively “a moral,” calculated to answer the | 
desire for proper amusement,—which is a very 
excusable one,—in a better or less injurious 
manner than the want is answered by London 
theatres, whether those generally of the east or 
of the “ west end.” ‘To this, and to the further , 
improvement, we shall be glad to find the theatres | 
we have here noticed, efficiently contributing ; | 
and since the questions entered on are so inti- | 
mately connected with our objects, we could hardly | 
have felt satisfied not to speak of them, even at | 
the risk of adding greatly to our more professional- , 
architectural, or descriptive, matter and remarks. 











SITE FOR THE PROPOSED EXHIBITION 
OF 1861. 


Our remarks in respect of the site for the pro- 
posed Exhibition in 1861, recommending the land 
at Brompton belonging to the Commissioners of 
the 1851 Exhibition, as the natural and most con- 
venient place for the purpose, rather than Batter- 
sea, has produced a correspondence on the subject 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts, which has 
made more evident the propriety of the advice. 
The superiority of the Commissioners’ land will 
scarcely admit of question. The vast majority of 
Londoners live north of the Thames, and the vast 
majority of Englishmen live north of London. The 
site has a prestige, and is known to all the world ; 
has fine roads, good public conveyances, and by 
means of the West London line, never yet properly 
worked, goods and visitors from pretty well all 
England may be brought within half a mile from 
the spot ; whereas, as Mr. Winkworth, who adopts 
our views, writes :—‘* What do the thousands who 
Now come up from the manufacturing districts 
know of Battersea? It is a terra incognita pro- 
bably to the greater part of the residents of Lon- 
don, and of its northern and eastern districts ; and 
can we imagine that it is less so to strangers ? 
Those who visit London for a short time do not 
take up their quarters at Battersea or anywhere 
on that side of the Thames ; and, if disposed to do 
%, where would they find accommodation? Sight- 
sers prefer to frequent hotels which are as nearly 
¢qui-distant as possible from all the London lions.” 
, ittersea, cut off from London by toll-locked 
ridges, is out of the world and out of the ques- 

on, A committee to prosecute the idea should 
now be formed, aud their first step should be to 
= the permission of the Commissioners to hold 
je ttst decennial Exhibition of Arts and Industries, 

™ of the 51 Exhibition, on the land at South 

*isington and Brompton, purchased with the 
rtnings of its progenitor. This good first step 

fn, and the course to a success would be 
tolerably clear, 





am oF Stonz.—Much has been written 
ut this, and the good condition of St. Paul’s 
themed n noticed; but nothing has been men- 
a of the method adopted by Sir C. Wren, in 
Posing his blocks for some time to the influence 
© weather, This, I fear, would not suit 
™ contractors and builders.—T. G, 











CRYPT IN THE LAMB INN, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX. 








EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX. 


THE walls of the new church at Eastbourne are 
nearly ready for the roof. The nave is intended 
to have aisles hereafter, and is so arranged that 
the windows now built in between columns and 
under arches (hereafter to be thrown open) can 
be taken out and placed in the aisle walls when 
erected. This gives a patchy and unsatisfactory 
aspect to the outside now, but explains itself on 
examination. The style is the Geometric. The 
walls are faced with flint: the dressings are of) 
Bath stone; and internally bricks of concrete are | 
used asa lining. Mr. Ferrey is the architect, and 
Mr. Cane the builder. The site of the church is 
quite at the end of the town, near the Redoubt, 
but will, doubtless, soon bring around it a pile of 
new buildings. Close to it, towards the sea, a 
row of houses, of the vid/a-nous style common to 
watering-places, are being carried up. The de- 
sign of every house erected should be vigilantly 
controlled by the ground landlords and others in- 
terested in the prosperity of such places as East- 
bourne, and possessing authority. Mr. Ferrey, 
we may mention, was the architect of the new ce- 
metery here. At the church of Old Eastbourne,— 
Eastbourne proper,—Mr. Ewan Christian has been 
engaged in restoring the east window and the cle- 
restory of the chancel. Another London architect, 
Mr. A. F, Ashton, has made a descent on the once 
quiet town, and has commenced some additions at 
the residence of the popular doctor, Mr. Jeffery.* 
Large assembly-rooms are in course of erec- 
tion, and a chapel has been built in North- 
street, which purports to be Gothic, and in- 
cludes Early English windows, Decorated pin- 
nacles, and Perpendicular door-way. Fortunately 
it is of cement. It may seem harsh to the deviser 
of the building, whoever he may be, to speak so 
severely, but such erections are public injuries. 
A little Jacobean residence, close to the chapel, 
deserves kinder words. Eastbourne is evidently 
going a-head: every house has been occupied 
during the season: it publishes weekly a visi- 
tors’ list, and, to take off their heads, has 
a clever photographer, Mr. Vidler, who is 
also an able taxidermist. Pevensey, with its 
charming ruins, ivy-covered remnants of the 
Romans; Hurstmonceux, one of the best brick 





castles left; Bexhill Church; Lewes, and many 
| 





* Some Tudor cottages are about to be built near 
Haward’s Heath, in the same county, from Mr. Ashton’s 
designs. 





other places often before mentioned, are at an easy 
distance, and serve to make a ramble instructive 
as well as pleasant. Jevington Church, on the 
road to Pevensey, with its massive tower, and 
Early English chancel, should not be passed by. 
The tower would almost seem to be pre-Norman, 
judging from a passing view of the window in the 
upper part of it. It has been investigated, doubt- 
less, but we cannot just now refer. At the 
“Lamb Inn,” Old Eastbourne, a very ancient 
place of entertainment, there is a stone vaulted 
crypt, with central boss and groins, of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, in an excellent state 
of preservation. It is now used as a cellar, and the 
good-natured landlady took pains to let us see it, 
though the request was made at an awkward 
moment. The Sussex Archeological Society have 
published an engraving of it in their tenth volume, 
mentioned by us last week, and we have been 
kindly enabled to transfer it to our pages, and so 
to make it more widely known. It has been popu- 
larly called the “spider-web vault,” from the 
plan of the groining. Tradition connects this inn 
by a subterraneous passage with the neighbouring 
parsonage-house (“ tradition” is very fond of a 
subterraneous passage), but, as in many similar 
cases, no grounds for the statement exist. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE- 
FIELDS. 


Some important alterations in the internal 
arrangements at the church of St. Me-rtin-in-the- 
Fields,—chiefly as regards the height uf the pews, 
—have been made : the walls and ceilings are being 
coloured, and further enrichment in gold is added. 
The shafts of the stone columns have been cleared 
of paint ; but the difficulty which there is still, in 
discovering or applying means of protection from 
dirt, not having the objections zsthetically which 
there are in such cases to paint, and to varnish of 
any ordinary kind, may possibly compel the re- 
application of a coating of varnish less favourable 
than we should have desired, to the pleasing effect 
derived where natural surface is visible-—though 
not destructive of that element of effect, as in the 
case of the painted stone-work of the Houses of 
Parliament, and some of the stone-work of the 
building under notice where re-painting has 
seemed unavoidable. Moreover, darker colour is 
required for the shafts than the natural stone 
affords. The gilded enrichment is confined to 
portions of the capitals, and to the pateras and 
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seme of the leading mouldings of the ceiling. | 
The recess at the east end, or chancel as it may be 
called, wihix  erwemmuriambabe, |) ha other 

the char h, fteetinnty: of phar, willie tinished 
» highs r scaleadtcheeornttion. 

The main alteration, howerer, is thine itr 
pews, winch, a ineotter churches aff the 
family, were dgsigned) man to range 
the pedestals off the oobanmas tases of? 
columns being thua-phacedadiove the level off 
eye, there is @ istinettve character of cffeet 
Hut this, in the case of the churching: wer are 
referring to, is coigablient with om arrangement 
in regard to thie Height of ther pews, wittet 
is opposed to» present notions, as indéed!’ to 
what is fittingr amd désienble im: church-arrange- 
ment. Even iit regard to effect; the great*height | 
of such pews is not! satisfaetory: im viewmg | 
the church, ome feels. up-to theenecls in them, and | 
to have no foregroumdi that conbines-iimttie view | 
so well as that att thie lévell of thee pavement: or | 
ground, familiar tte thee eye ffomm ordinary 
cases. Very low lienelies,, together with: seme} 
appearance off Gasee too thie piers: or coho rans, | 
would comprite the: effeet’ whtelw iss désirable. 
To alter, however; the p in churohiess of | 
the class to whieh: the: church: of Si. Martin- | 
in-the-Fields belomgsy. so as» to. maklee tlie Tase: 
of the colunms: ands part’ off thie pedésthd! 
above the leveblof the capping; i 
ment as, architecturally viewed, wee 
dispored to reeommend’ at’ a: time: whierthiere is 
too much readiness: to» alter workigs wiliehh havo: 
become interesting and ‘valbablectoouss, Hie: if from. 
their esthetic merit, thetrrage-and History, orless: 

Thie-ques- 
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definable attributes of thertresiitemece. ; 
tion of what would haves beem lesttin effect, we 
may admit, is made difffenlt: by the: asseviations:: 
but the associations» really: become & of the! 
effect ; and any chamgeveren to whet might at first 
have been betters may be attended with loss in the | 
actual effect. We therefore should’ at present 
hesitate to adisexasimilar proceeding to that we 
are adverting to, in the case of other London 
churches. ‘This opinion is unaffected by the fact, 
which we ought to state, that Wren himself, in a 
report of his which is extant, considered it unde- 
sirable in the new churches to have pews, and 
advised open benches; and that the drawings of 
the architect of St. Martin’s Church, and all the 
engravings of early date, omit pews, as though 
these were deemed excreseences. Nevertheless, the 
pedestals apparently were designed to range with 
ewer. 

The works: at St. Martin’s Church having been 
decided upon, have been carried out with great 
solicitude on the part of Mr. T. H. Lewis, the 
architect. The pedestals, at this time of writing, 
appear above the pews, cased, as originally, with 
wainseot ; but we believe it has been decided that 
this shall be removed, and that they shall appear 
28 stone: at any rate, it should be so, under the 
circumstances. 

In.altering the pews, the framing was not taken 
to pieces: the pews were first raised en masse, and 
a portion from the bottom of the framing through- 
out, was sawn off with less trouble than might have 
been expected. Small galleries for children, which 
had been placed at a late date—one on each side 
the organ—have been removed; but some minor 
alterations in the plan of the pewing generally, 
allow of accommodation in the church equal to 
what; there has» been recently. Some oval aper- 
tures: in. the upper part of the quadrant corners 
joming the recess at the east end to the body of 
the church, have been reinstated as they were left 
by the original architect; and other minor altera- 
tions have been made, with the same praiseworthy 
intention on the part of his successor. We might 
even go so far as to recommend the removal of 
the sashes in the openings to certain private gal- 


levies, which we may be sure were as much eye-— 


sores to the original architect as they doubtless 
are to Mr. Lewis. 

Besides the works we have mentioned, the 
windows have been glazed with Hartley’s glass. 
The state of the vaults under this church, we 
believe, has engaged the attention lately of the 
architect’ and the authorities of the Home Office, 
and that some measures of improvement are being 
adopted. The subject still requires attention. 

The church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields was 
commenced in March, 1721, and built in five years 
afterwards. Gibbs was the architect; and he also 
designed the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. We 
need not now describe the church of St. Martin’s, 
but may mention, as amongst the features of the 
interior, that the elliptical form of section to the 
ceiling of the centre division was chosen on the 
ground, as represented by the architect, that it had 
been found by experience best for the voiee. The 






stand) thermsetres:the- 


| that: forethought’ cowbd'providé lias-been omitted. 


sounding-board to the pulpit possibly may be done 
away with in the church when re-opened. The 
le of titer ceiling are enriched with “ fret 
wk “wortied in thee sali) nett cast. by Artur 
Ragntti,. quiten of liy thiearetiifeet wth. 
freeeworkiors that ever came into Hoyland.” 
‘The idewcf! Bixgtamd over hewing, or bev ny had 
vertiota, oe “fret workers, | of her own, does not 
poem to be ywesented by this passage. The olusins 
are of stome, the latter very well 
carved; ut thie entublature: and work above are 
of lath and plaster; formed arownd the main tiim- 
here ofthe roof) which itself itm construction, it 
vill lie rveollected), has features ofinterest. The 
painting: aud decorations are: beingrexecuted by | 
Mr. Richard Cobbetts the other works by Mr. 
Jolin Clemenes; ““liotlbof thiseparish.””” The total | 
cost will) profiably reaeli 23003: the whole of 
which has» been raised! by volamtary subscrip- 
tions. 
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RAISING: THE BHLES IN THE WEST. | 
MINSTER PALACE GHOEK TOWER. 
‘Tire: workd! at: large: liass beem given to under-_ 
stam, ffomm time:to times, thiromgh letters and | 
Sens cine neem a 
leading: js by whi liawenot given | 
teatillintae amnentodin: fete before- | 

Vinand), that? Str Charlés: Barry: liad! provided no_ 





. Incams: by whiiehsthe: cloeld: or: bellé could be put | 


into the towerr; : omevitepartionbar: stating that the 
only: possible: meder of! admission wasethrough the 
windows: Tia; iowerer;ywass simpléetwaddle, as | 
westated atithertime:. Nowthiatthe moment has 


| arrived, amd thee bell» age: ready for: hoisting, we 


have much pleasare: im laying: before our readers | 
an aecount of thee modé: im: vhlieh) this work will 
be with; and! they: willisee that nothing | 


We will, im thee first: place, remiidlour readers | 
that in the centre of* thetower; ffomethe founda- 
tions to the clock-room; there is: a sHaft, 11 feet 
2 inches by 8 feet 6 inches, provided for the 
descent. of the weights. of the clock. Communi- 
cating with the bottom of this shaft, on the 
western side of the tower, and close to where the 
bells have for some months past been under trial, 
is a large archway, through which the bell, on the 
bed of a “ cradle,” will travel tothe bottom of the 
ascending-shaft. The diameter of the bell at the 
mouth being somewhat greater than the breadth 
of the ascending-shaft, the bell will have to be 


| thrown over on its side on the cradle before enter- | 


ing the archway—an operation requiring both 
skill and care, to prevent any chipping of the outer 
rim. When the bed of the cradle has been run 
into the bottom of the shaft, the sides and 
top of the cradling will be bolted up together, 
and the centre of gravity of the whole will be | 
ascertained ; the bell being on its side, will cause | 
the centre of gravity to deviate considerably from | 
| the centre of the cradle. The shaft has been fitted 
‘from the bottom to the top, with timber guides 
for the cradle, against which large frietion wheels, | 
attached to the top and bottom of the cradling, | 
will run. Everything being thus ready at the 
bottom, the bell in its cradling will be hoisted up 
this shaft by men, and powerful gearing, prepared 
for the purpose. On a massive carriage and 
staging, near the open lantern of the roof of the 
tower, has been constructed a beam of wood and 
wrought-iron, made by bolting between three 
thicknesses of wood, two thicknesses of wrought- 
iron, in the whole 25 inches deep and 19 inches | 
thick, and proved to 100 tons. Around this beam 
near the centre has also been fitted an iron strap 
and shackle, so arranged as to be adjusted when 
the centre of gravity on the cradle has been ascer- 
tained below, so that the top block shall be perpen- 
dicular over the point already decided on in the 
cradle. Immediately behind this beam is fixed a 
powerful crab constructed for this purpose, with 
|extra powers and breaks. The chain will be 
wound around the drum of this crab four times 
before starting, and the end of the chain carried 
over the drum of a second crab in the same man. 
ner, at a lower level in the tower, for the purpose 
of taking up the slack from the first crab, previous 
to coiling, as it passes off the drums. As the chain 
| will not accumulate on the drum, but pass, when 
winding, from one end of the drum to the other 
in ten revolutions of the drum, a click or stopper, 
has been constructed to be quickly applied to the 
chain, to take the weight off the crab, When the 
chain has wound itself to the end of the drum, 
the men will simply slide the chain back to the 
other end of the drum; the crab will again take 
up its work ; and the stopper being again released, 
the same operation will apply to the entire height. 
The clock-room will be the first landing, as the , 


shaft there ceases.* The bell in this room will be 
‘aken out of ite cradle, tarned mouth downwarda, 
holsted in that position the remainder of the 
height, and put on packings previegs to its 

fiemily flaed to the bell-carriage already pre 

for the purpese Daring the whole of the opera- 
tion the exact height the bell is up the shaft will 
be easily seen by a live marked in heights from 
the cradle at the Letton: ; it will pass over a pulley 
in the bell-chamber with a counter-weight at- 
tached. The chain for the hoisting will be reeved 
through two treble blocks, with one fixed end, 
making seven reevings. The entire length of the 
chain is between 1,500 and 1,600 feet. Every 
precaution that can be devised for the safe landing 
of this monster on the tower has been adopted. 
The circumstance is peculiar, that no one can 
by any means interfere with or even see the 
bell from the time it leaves the ground until it 
makes its appearance in the clock-room, which ren- 
ders the raising an operation requiring great fore- 
thought. The iron for the chain has been made 
expressly for the purpose by Messrs. Crawshay, of 
Newcastle, and tested previously to its being 
manufactured by them into chain; and every link 
of the chain, we are told, has been tested and ex- 
amined by Mr. Quarm, the able chief clerk of the 
works at the New Palace at Westminster, and 
Mr. James, of Broadwall, at the manufaetory of 
Messrs, Crawshay, at Newcastle, previous to its 
being sent to London, Mr. James having been 
appointed to execute the work required for the 
hoisting of this enormous bell, under the imme- 
diate directions and superintendence of Mr. Quarm. 





A RAMBLE AMONGST VILLAGE 
CHURCHES IN WORCESTERSHIRE.+ 
Besford—Eckington—Bredon.—aA ride of five 


‘miles by rail to the W ‘'adborough station, and a 


walk thence of three miles, brought me to the 
unpretending little church of Besford, which 
derives its interest in the eyes of strangers froma 
well-preserved roodscreen, and a sepulehral monu- 
ment, accompanied by certain paintings on wood, 
commemorative of the occupant of the tomb. The 
enclosure of the western portion of this rude 
structure, composed of a cradle of timber-beams 
and interstitial plaster—the domestic casemated 
windows—the open wooden poreh projecting from 
the south side, covered with a common tiled gable— 
can scarcely be said to possess an architectural 
character at all, and are but indefinite indications 
of a date which is more clearly pointed out by the 
existence of a small ogee-headed doorway on the 
north side, which cannot be earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Interiorly, the church consists of 
an undivided parallelogram, covered from the west 
to the part appropriated as the chancel with a 
timber-roof, with tie-beams, supported at each end 
by a curved brace prolonged down the faces of the 
uprights to the floor,—a manifest proof that it is 
coeval with these. The chancel of rude masonry, 
lighted on each side by a single lancet, and at the 
east by a triplet. of lancets under an enclosing 
arch, is in its actual state the result. of a quasi- 
restoration, in effecting which, as I was informed 
on the spot, the old materials were carefully 
replaced. The only opening in the west front, a 
small window of two triangular trefoliated lights, 
taking a quatrefoliated circle between themselves 
and the straight line at the summit, is an interest- 
ing exemplification of the use to which wood may 
be applied in the absence of stone. 

On the north side of the Sanctuary stands the 
monument. of which I have spoken: astone altar- 
tomb, surrounded on the upper edge by a border 
of pierced woodwork, imitating the common net- 
work pattern of windows, and surmounted by the 
recumbent effigy, in marble, of a youth named 
Richard Harewell, who died in 1576. The side 
and the end of the wall above the tomb to the roof 
are screened with wainscoting: the side divided 
into nine, the end into two squares, each filled 
with an emblazoned shield of arms. Beyond this 
proceeding westward, on opening two-folding 
doors, is disclosed in the centre of a panel, a male 
figure, richly habited, and kneeling on a curiously 
embroidered cushion before a prayer-desk. Of 
this part of the composition I know not what 
explanation to offer, nor how to connect it with 
the rest of the subject. Above is.a figurative 
representation of the Last Judgment, treated 
much in the same way as we see it in the tym- 
panum of the doorways of churches of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. On the one hand, the 
righteous, already risen from their graves at the 
blast of the trumpet, sounded by an angel who 





* A section of the tower and some particulars will be 
found in our vol. for 1867, pp. 57 and 62. 
+ See p. 600, ante. 
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appears in the clouds, with uptarned faces, beaming) ported on rectangular piers, having « small | of the alweus, necking, aml plas moulded 


with joy, appear to welcome their assured reward 
On the left, a female struggling wikily to caeape 
the grasp of a fearful demon, who drags ber by 
the hair to the edge of an abyss, fram which burst 
forth the fumes of the uj ucuchabk frre, sets 
forth the eternal torments of the dammed. Wes 
it distrust of his artistic ability, or a desire to 
display his poetic faculty, whieh prompted the 
designer to append to his picture lines such as 
these ?>— 
“@ . * . * 

But Christ shal! soone revoke, 

And call the roode to hyfe againe, 

But plunge the badde in endiess paine.”’ 

Ina separate panel, closed by its own folding- 
doors, below the central kneeling figure, is painted 
a recumbent female, very graceful in outline, and 
enveloped in a veil of gauze, of whieh the texture 
is rendered with much fidelity and délieacy of 
execution. ‘The inside of both the larger folling 
doors are divided into two compartments; the 
lower one filled with a poetic lament of Harewell, 
at his anticipated premature fate, breathed forth 
in these words :— 

“Time bendes his scythe to cut my threede, 
Death. waves his dreadfull darte 1 sighte, 
And both doe threat. without delaie, 

To take my vitall breathe awaie.” 

The poesy on the other door commemorates. the 
opening virtues of the young heir, and tells of his 
early death in lines, of which the following are a 
specimen :— 

** An Impe entombed heere dothe lie, 

In tender yeares berefte of breathe, 
Whose hope of fature vertuous lyfe, 
Was plaine forshewde by lyfe & deathe.”’ 

The paintings on the smaller doors represent; 
the one a youth, contemplating -with grief- 
stricken countenance, a rose he appears to have 
just plucked; the other, bearing away a twig 
broken from a tree near him. In these, I suppose 
the artist to have embodied ‘the ideas of -youth 
prematurely withered, and of a tender «scion 
wrenched untimely from the parent stock. A 
single word of the border legend of this panel has 
escaped the hands of time—*‘du/la,” which I con- 
jecture may be the conclusion of the Latin version 
of the old Greeloproverb, “IoyugéAvt 6 dvOpwrec.” 

The upper panel of the ontside of each larger 
folding-doer contains a winged female figure, 
holding a shield of arms,'the one on the left very 
pleasing in attitude, colour, and -expression : the 
companion one is almost quite obliterated. The 
lower compartments of these, as well as of the 
smaller doors, consist entirely of emblazoned 
heraldic insignia. 

I have been -at some pains ‘to describe this 
memorial:to a -now extinct family accurately and 
at length, as well ‘because of its value and great 
interest.as.a work of art of the seventeenth een- 
tury, -hidden in obscurity in a secluded ‘hamlet 
and ‘rude ‘structure, giving little promise of the 
existence of such .a ‘treasure, as’ because, so far as 
I am aware, it is comparatively: unknown, and has 
not.as;yet engaged the attention of either artist 
or arelweologist. 

sin the composition of the -reed-screen stretch- 
ing aeress the chancel, presenting three openings 
below,:a eentral segmental one,and lateral square- 
headed ones, there is a manifest approach to the 
revived elassical forms of the Renaissance school ; 
the architrave being represented by the embattled 
transom; the frieze by :a flat surface enriched 
with a suite of four:féliated eircles, enclosing 
gilded: roses and foliaged spandrils ; and the classic 
cornice by a projecting suite of mouldings, quite 
was touch Italianised in character as Gothic. The 
cedlonrs applied as a decoration are not happily 
seleeted,a dull blue being the predominant tint. 

Kekington.—The ehureh of this village, three 
miles distant: from Besford, consisted originally of 
a nave with an aisle on the south side only, square 
chaweé], and tower, the morth -aisle, with its 
imitation arches and piers, and frightful windows, 
being additions ef very recent date. The three 
ancient round-arches of two square-edged orders, 
‘the columnar :piers, not thi¢k in proportion to 
their height, the cireular abacus of simplest sec- 

tion, the heavy capitals scolloped .on the upper 
edge, the circular bases with ugly :protaberances 
at the corners of the square plinth, are surviving 
portions of the first Norman construction. The 
‘roof of the nave is now semi-hexagonal in form, 
but this:results from its having been ceiled across 
the collar-beams, 2 measure of precaution necessi- 
tated by the decayed state of the principal rafters, 
which still exist above the plaster. A suite of 
carved hammer-beams are good examples of this 
description of work of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
eentury. ‘fhe transverse wall marking the ritual 
division of the chancel is pierced with a central 
pointed arch of two plain-chamfered orders, sup- 


chamfer on the edge, terminating upwards in 
triangular prisies, aml below in minate ecrofia, 
}a common device in Decorated works, adage 
which this part of the building svust be classed. 
This arch is flanked on each sikle by a low four- 
eontered aperture. Two windows in the north 
side of the chancel of very simple design, a couple 
of trefoil lights, carrying a trefvil between them- 
selves and the containing arch, are, as usual, in 
the district I have visited, half hidden in a cavern- 
| like recess, which is the position, also, of a single 
| lancet, with very good continuous mouldings, in 
|the south wall. This church contains but one 
monumental subject, an ugly tall altar tomb, on 


the north side of the chancel, commemorative of but -very aneagre in 


one Hanford, who died in 1616, a date which 
will satisfy my readers that I am guilty of no in- 
justiee towards them in withholding a description 
of one of its productions. There is but one 
aneient entranee into the chureh, an interesting 
Norman fragment in the shape of a round-headed 
doorway, enriched with a curious modification of 
the ehevron. 
contemporaneous origin a small isolated light on 
the left, notwithstanding its obscurely pointed 
areh,. surrounded by a billet-eut hood-mould. The 
summit of the doorway rises into the cill of a Late 
Perpendicular window, inserted above it. Of the 
same late character is the Tower at the west end, 
an uncouth example of its style, and possessing no 
elaims to description. 

Bredon.—My rural excursion terminated in a 
visit to the noble parish church of Bredon, of 
which a description, ‘I ‘think, will make it:plainly 
appear that no more glorious conclusion could have 
been anticipated or desired by a wayfaring eecle- 
siologist. The relics of the early Norman founda- 
tion are not very considerable, but sufficient to 
indicate with tolerable certainty that the structure 
in its first design comprised but a single aisle to 
the west of the central tower, and a short chancel 
to the east. The single round-headed windows of 
small dimensions, in the north-west and south- 
west walls, splayed very much internally, set high 
up, and resting upon a bold tore-formed string, 
incurvated in passing over the north, south, and 
west doorways ; asuite of hammer-beains, seven on 
each side, carved into heads, shields, basket-work, 
interlacing knots, and other devices of the period, 
together with the substructure of the tower and 
of the walls, are perhaps the only surviving por- 
tions of the early Norman work. For, it appears 
impossible not to recognise marks of architectural 
progress in the western tower arch, pointed with 
slightly acute sammit, in the section of the arch 
mouldings, of three orders; the outer one a con- 
tinuous quarter round ; the middle one, having the 
edge worked into a slender cylindrical rod; and 
the side and face enriched with a delicately-cut 
zig-zag, and the rectangular soffit: the sub-shaft 
and edge-shaft representing on the plan two curves, 
intersecting in front, so as to produce an arris; in 
the profile of the abacus, and:the hood mould ; and 
above all, inthe ornamentation of the capitals, 
gracefully concave in outline, having the cushions 
separated by deep channels, and strung together 
at the upperend by one of the varieties of the 
seollop. Shortly after the rise of the First Pointed, 
the church received its first addition by the con- 
struction of a spacious chapel, extending from the 
south doorway to the tower. Two Pointed arches 
were opened through the wall, resting upon a 
central bearing-shaft, a quatrefoil in plan, and a 
requisite portion of this as the responds ; and it is 
singular to remark, that though Early English 
forms are reproduced in the circnlar abacus, base, 
plinth, and bell-formed caps, the hood-mould 
springs from small Norman beakheads. This chapel 
presents an unusual, perhaps unique system of 
fenestration. The interior face of the east end 
presents an arcade of three trefoil-headed arches 
(the centre one tallest), supported on two Purbeck 
marble bearing shafts ; the lateral foils of the out- 
side arches being continuous to the base. In the 
corresponding outer face of the wall are opened 
windows of identical form; and the sonth wall is 
lighted by eight similar ones, arranged in four 
couples. 

The First Pointed had run its course and given 
place to that more perfect development of the art 
which all its earlier efforts plainly foreshadowed, 
when some cause or other—probably the increas- 
ing population of the district—led to a further 
enlargement of the plan of the church, by the 
addition of a north a'sle (e.éxtensive in length 
with the south chapel), and of a spacious chancel, 
the central tower at the same time being rebuilt 
from the fonndation. The identity of the hori- 
zontal seetion of the uprights with that of the 
arches, three plain-chamfered orders, the profile 


With this I believe to have had a} 


cap ; two aml three-light windows, ef the mat- 
work pattern, are eo many features of the Decorated 
in its aspect, which is 


im the 
|scomplied in the its accesories, and in the win- 


| dows ofthe chancel, of 
because of i 


coupled 
5 aon Spr il under an arch, 
of half their beauty by obscurity 
of the cavernous receptacle i practice 


rtmacery in the head, of modemtely.geod design, 





i -is maid to bea 
faithful reproduetion of the original.one. How 
-mach of architectural effect this noble chancel 
_derives.from the continuous sweep of the promi- 
‘nent seroll mouki-string on which.these windows 
stand, raised in passing over the sedilia in sueces- 
sive elevations parallel to their graduated ascent, 
may be more easily imagined than described. 
The objects of interest in this eharch are nu- 
| merous, and.some of them remarkable. At the 
eastern extremity of the south chapel a small 
piscina, under a trefoil-headed areh, with contina- 
ous mouldings, claims notice as a simple and ele- 
gant example of this appendage ofa sacred edifice. 
Along the south wall three pointed. arehed recesses, 
| raised but a short-distance from the floor, contain 
/s0 many stone coffins, whose covering stones seem 
to mark a progressive advance from ‘the rudest 
efforts of sepulehral sculpture to comparative re- 
finement. One of these bears upon it the plain 
cross, said by writers on this subjeet to be very sel- 
dom used upon these monuments, because regarded 
by symbolists as the cress of shame. tt. is formed 
by an upright branch of very doubtful perpendien- 
larity, in low relief, and raised upon steps, the 
transverse arm being represented by a block of 
stone, to which it has been attempted to give 
no definite form. The same device on thesecond 
is a very early example of the more usual orna- 
mented cross. From the perpendicular stem 
hang down ill-formed curved branches, like droop- 
ing twigs, clumsy in design and exeeution, but 
certainly the prototype of the graceful pendant 
foliage of the later floriated erosses. The sym- 
bolieal circle is thrice repeated at the summit of 
| the vertical arm, and attached .to the ends of the 
| transverse one. The third is a more .ancommon 
| device. Upon the lid of the sarcophagus is sculp- 
' tured the lower half of a pointed shield, from the 
upper end of which issue two arms (apparently 
those of a female) elasping in the hands a heart. 
The continuous outline of the shield and arms 
define exactly the symbolical vesica piscis, a fact 
'I note without pretending to deduce -from ita 
significance perhaps quite remote from the inten- 
tion of the designer. As widely different in date 
and style from these simple memorials as in the 
feelings it excites in the mind of the beholder is 
‘the pompous and pretentious monument whose 
| towering elevation entirely masks the west wall 
| of this chapel : a display of ostentation and vanity 
sadly misplaced in a sacred edifiee. This.is 
| eanopied tomb raised in 1611 to the memory of a 
| worthy knight, Sir Giles Reede and :his wife, in 
| the construction of which have been Javished all 
the riches of variegated. marbles, alabaster, colour 
iand gilding. The knight, all armed except the 
head in plate armour, repeses on an embroiderert 
‘cushion with an eagle at his feet, accompanied. hy 
‘the effigy of his lady, both with hands clasped on 
the breast. The panoply of the warrior, the 
| sword-belt, seabbard, spurs, &c. emblazoned .in 
crimson and gold: the costume of the lady: the 
arched canopy overhead divided into squares each 
filled with a rose, the obelisks, pyramids, fagades 
of pagan temples heaped upon it in preposterous 
and senseless confusion, are all as gorgeous and 
| costly as material and adventitious decoration can 
\renderthem. But I refrain from farther deserip- 
| tion : for though monuments of this era may derive 
‘a eertain value from the scrupulous and minute 
attention to details of costume which characterizes 
|them, when we have gratified a momentary 
| curiosity on this point, we turn away with a blush 
| of shame for a noble art degraded to. the level of 
'a handicraft, and for its professors sunk to the 
rank of skilful artificers. 
| On returning to the-chancel the first object 
‘which meets the eye is a small eanopied stone 
itomb, on the south side, fornved by a four-centred 
|arch under a straight line, beneath which reelime 
| the efligies of kuight, lady, and child. The sides 
are relieved with traceried square panels, and the 
ieeiling of the canopy is seulptured into a repre- 
sentation of Our Biessed Lord “coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” ‘The foliage in the spandrils, 
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arrive at an admirable triple sedilia with gra- 
duated seats, each under a pointed recess with 
plain-chamfered continuous mouldings, and sunk 
trefoils in the spandrils. Adjacent to the east win- 
dow oceurs a remarkable piscina under a trefoil- 
sbaped arch of very unusual formation, and cinq- 
foliated in an equally uncommon method: the 
water-drain scooped so as to represent a trefoil. | 
This piscina derives more than ordinary interest 
from the circumstance of the aperture in the out- 
ward faceof the wall being furnished with a wooden 
shutter, a contrivance which has given rise to no 
little diversity of opinion as to its liar use. | 
In the north wall within the limits of the sanc- 
tuary is recessed a fine Founder’s tomb under a_ 
pointed arch, cinq-foliated with every foil tre-_ 
foliated, and surrounded by a band of the buall- 
flower ornament, somewhat varied from any 
example I remember to have seen, by connecting 
the flowers by a branch like fruit on a bough. The 
crowning triangular canopy is thick set with the 
small close crockets of the Decorated period. The 
risers of the three steps which elevate the sanc- 
tuary above the chancel are formed entirely of 
varnished tiles impressed with heraldic insignia of 
which none appeared to me of earlier date than 
¢ the fourteenth century. 
Of few churches in remote villages can it be) 
asserted that the interest excited by a fine inte- 
rior, is so fully sustained in the picturesque aspect 
and general excellence of detail of the exterior as 
by this one of Bredon. The design and outline of 
the west front are eminently pleasing. The 
lateral pressure of the well-pitched gable with 
moulded raking lines, is resisted by flanking but- 
tresses of slight and uniform projection to about | 
two-thirds of their height, and thence upwards by 
no other change than contracting the breadth to 
admit of a slender shaft being placed at each 





engle, dividing them into two stories by hori- | 


zontal strings, and crowning them with solid 
quadrangular pyramids, they ure transformed into 
well-proportioned turrets. True genius in art 
is never more manifestly displayed than in the 
attainment of great effects by simple means. The 
central window, an insertion of late Perpendicular 
date, is good of its kind. 

The circular doorway, of one shafted order en- 
riched by that variety of the zigzag which is 


raised at an angle from the vertical plane, be- | 


tween two continuous quarter rounds, may be 
classed as one of the best examples of late Nor- 
man. The same remark is applicable to the south 
doorway, which may be described in identical 
terms, substituting for the central order of the 
arch mouldings another variety of the chevron 
and a lozenge ornament. The corner buttresses 
of this front run up uninterruptedly into the 
cornice under the eaves course, supported by plain 
modillions, for the most part, though some few 
sculptured heads may be discovered. The middle 
order of the north door-archway is enriched with 
a triple zigzag, and preceded by a projecting 
porch vaulted below the gable with one four- 
celled compartment, having groin ribs of cha- 
racteristic section springing from shafts in the 
corners: the wall ribs, acutely pointed, having 
their lower ends sculptured into delicate floriated 


designs. The outer doorway of the porch displays | 


again another diversity of the zigzag: the drip- 
stone springs from well-carved heads : the capitals 
of the shafts resemble those of the chancel arch : 
and the angles of the front are masked by slender 
shafts rising from the ground to the horizontal 
string of the gable, ornamented with nail-heads. 


The windows of the north aisle stand upon a 
scroll mould string: the hollow moulding of the 
cornice at the summit of the wall is filled with the 
ball-flower. The buttresses have no very distinc- 
tive character, and I only refer to them for the 
purpose of gence attention to a singular dispo- 
sition in the ground stage of the middle buttress, 
the purpose of which I am unable to divine: a 
small trefoil-headed recess excavated in the face, 
with an edging of the ball-flower, over which pro- 
jects a sort of trefoil-shaped canopy. 

_ The window in the west end of the south chapel 
is now closed with masonry, which, however, does 
not prevent the discovery of its composition, very 


|to have been betrayed into hyperbolical terms to 


interesting as marking a stage in the road by 
which the medizval builders travelled to the per- 
fection of their art : for it is plain that nothing is 
required to give to the three isolated 

(a couple of trefoil lights with a quatrefoil above 
under a pointed arch), the character of ramifica- 
tion by piercing intermediate apertures, to solve 
the problem of window tracery, and produce a 
— and pleasing design. 

Tower has been wholly recased, and some 
subsequent deterioration is prejudicial to its effect. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, it retains 
enough of harmonious proportions to constitute an 
attractive object, crowned with its eight-sided 
spire with moulded ribs and three successive stages 
of spire-lights arranged on the alternate faces. 

In concluding my notice of this structure, so 
rich in objects worthy of patient study, that I fear 


express my admiration, it may be permitted to 
remark that no one can have traversed the district 
through which I have led my readers, without 
being struck with the almost infinite combinations 
as a mode of ornamentation of which the simple 
chevron is susceptible. In every church I visited 
it is employed as an enrichment, and yet in no 
two instances, I believe, does precisely the same 
form prevail. At Eckington it appears in a very 





Confessor, the Bishop of London held 

capable of feeding 500 hogs,—which 
valued at 20s. This marsh is also referred to i 
“Doomsday Book.” But it would seem that in 
William the Conqueror’s days the value of this 
plot of ground had fallen to 16s. At the present 
time, although oxen and sheep may still find pro- 
vender on the island, but little suitable food would 
be found for 500 hogs. In order to account for 
this, it will be well to glance at the geological 
formation of the district. In connection with 
this, Pepys, in his “ Diary,” says,* on the authori 
of one Johnson, “They did, 12 feet undergro 
find perfect trees overcovered with earth ; nut- 
trees with branches, the very nuts upon them : he 
(Johnson) showed us the shells, black with age, 
and their kernels upon opening decayed, and the 
shell perfectly hard as ever; and a yew-tree, on 
which the very ivy was taken up about it, which, 
when cutting it with adzes, was found to be rather 
harder than the living tree usually is.” Lysons 





singular fashion: two rows of triangles, with 


angles reversed, of which the inflections are formed 
by imitations of little wooden billets, very well 
described by the term applied by the French to 
this variety, “4dton rompu.” Bredon itself is 
remarkable for the various specimens it exhibits of 
this characteristic decoration of Norman architec- 
ture, all cut with admirable force, precision, and 
freedom, and having escaped alike mutilation and 
whitewash, as sharp, clear, and well defined as 
when fresh from the hands of the workman. 

The difference in an essential constructional 
form, in what can be regarded in no other light 


and other London historians allude to this covered 
'forest: by one author this ancient deposit is 
| described as being 8 feet below the surface, “a 
| mass of decayed trees, leaves, and branches, accom- 
| panying huge trunks, rotted through, yet perfect 
in every fibre; the bark was uninjured, and the 
| whole evidently torn up, by the roots.” 

| We have given some account, by Pepys, of this 
‘forest, and although about 200 years have passed 
since then, the woods, &c. dug up in those parts 
| seem not at all changed during the two centuries 
| which have so altered the aspect of other affairs. 

| Mr. Cooper says that he particularly watched 





than as contemporaneous parts of the building, the works in connecting the south docks with the 
gives rise to a curious question. A parity so | Blackwall basin :—“ The first five or six feet were 
complete, extending to the minutest detail, is dis- | evidently made ground, probably the materials 
played in the western tower-arch, and in the | dug out of other docks. After the surface soil are 
three doorways, that no reasonable doubt can be | several feet of light loam, or clay, which is suc- 
entertained of their being certainly the concep- | ceeded by a bluish grey clay, the latter is inter- 
tion of the same mind, probably the work of the | mingled with various remains, such as prove it to 
same hands. But the tower-arch is pointed, | have been deposited by water,—wood, various snail- 


| fectly adapted to every phase of architectural 


whilst the doorways, everywhere and at all times | 
the sturdiest opponents of innovation, remain 
circular. Are the latter, then, to be accepted as ex- 
amples of art at a period of momentary repose 
and equilibrium ; the arch, as the creation of an 
intermediate stage of fluctuation and indecision, | 
prophetic of a total transformation? Is the | 
pointed form, though accompanied by section | 
and ornamentation of the strictest and most rigid | 
| Norman character, sufficient to impart the dis- 
tinctive property of a truly transitional era? Or, 
again, does the union of the two constitute not a 
transitional, but a mixed style? The problem | 
| does not appear of easy solution, but it is sugges- | 
| tive of the great difficulty, not to say impossi- 
| bility, of framing a system of nomenclature, per- 





| development. The examples of the extremes of 


jan architectural period are sufficiently well, 
| marked to be discriminated and classified with | 


|ease, whilst the wavering gradations of a transi- | 
| tional epoch ever changing —never stationary 
;—are too subtle and evanescent to be confined 
| within the limits of an arbitrarily assumed ¢efi- 
| nition. Tuk 

} 





SOME NOTES ON THE ANCIENT EMBANK- 
MENT OF THE THAMES, 
AND THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ISLE OF DOGS. 
Tur recovery of a large tract of valuable land 
‘from the dominion of Father Thames is a matter 


of such curious interest, and is so vaguely alluded 
to by both old and modern historians, that it is 
important to endeavour to discover, by the careful 
examination of all reliable sources, the origin and 
progress of this work. 

We have often before now alluded to the plain 
but substantial embankment which is here appa- 
rent. Ina book published four or five years ago, 
by Mr. H. B. Cowper, on the antiquarian and 
general history of Mill-wall, commonly called. the 
Isle of Dogs, the author has taken great pains to 
collect and arrange the obtainable matter con- 
nected with the island, and he has been scrupu- 
lously careful to acknowledge the sources of his 





information. From this useful and interesting | 
book we may glean several particulars in connec- | 


and endeavour to add to the notes which have | 
already been given in this journal illustrative of 





tion with the embankment of “Father Thames,” | 


the rise and progress of the metropolis. 
First, let us remind our readers that the Isle of . 


shells, fresh-water shells,—some among them in 
perfect preservation. Beneath, a bed of vegetable 
remains, consisting of peat, with dead wood, of 
which several kinds are distinguished. The wood 
is of different colours, all much decayed : it is also 
of different sizes, some large, others small ; stems, 
branches, and roots, with traces of rushes and 


reeds, all imbedded together. Among the frag- 


ments of wood which I preserved, one is hazel, 


another willow, or some such light wood ; others 
resembling the cornel, or dog-tree. Underneath 
the peat is a clay soil, resting upon loose gravel, 
below which they have not further penetrated. I 
saw no fossil remains of any kind.” 

This subterranean forest, which from time to 
time has been disturbed, is of considerable extent, 
and is traced from the river side opposite the dock- 
yard at Deptford, across the East-India Dock, and 
reappears in Essex. Some of the London histo- 
rians mention that amongst those woods were 
found numerous remains of human bones. There 
is, however, no proof for this statement, 
and it is probable that the bones alluded to were 
those of deer, &c. similar to those which were 
mentioned by us as being discovered in the exca- 
vations for the Victoria Docks. Mr. Cooper sa: 
that “the stratum (the forest) varies in its dep 
from the surface between 8 and 11 feet: it is also 
of different degrees of thickness, not being above 
a foot in some, in others as much as 3 feet, and 
even more: in some parts it disappears alto- 
gether.” 

It is evident that this once forest-land, a 
continuation of the great wood districts of 
Middlesex, which have now vanished, except in 
name, such as Epping Forest, &c. has at a period 
unknown been flooded : we must, however, for our 
present purpose, be content with stating this 
much, and consider the time when, after this 
flood, the inhabitants to discover the 
necessity of defining the course of the 
stream, rendering useful what are now 
marsh lands. We have already menti 
in Edward the Confessor’s reign, the marsh 
called the Isle of Dogs was in a goodly conditi 
and it has been supposed that the wood whi 
supplied the food for the 500 hogs of the Bi 
of London was composed of shoots from the buri 
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forest ; and that, in course of time, this vegetation 
ceased. We have, as is shown by the above, 
evidence that at the beginning of the eleventh 
century the Thames at this point was substan- 
tially embanked: the mystery, however, is as 
regards more remote times, and the question 
which arises on this point is,— 

Was the embankment of the Thames completed 
to any extent before the arrival of the Romans ? 

We are disposed to believe that extensive works 





were completed on the banks of the Thames before 


the Roman invasion. On most of the works of | 
this great people they have either set their mark, ‘pastures, wood, underwood, rents, revenues 
waters, 


or left some satisfactory record. The historyof/. . . . 


ford at Bowe, Poplar, Nort-strete, Lymonse, 


Westheath, K Shakewell, Newington- 
strete, otherwise -strete; Clapton, Church. 
strete, Well-strete, Hamburton, Grove-strete, Gon- 
neston-strete, otherwise Mere-strete, in our county 
of Middlesex ; and our marshes of Stebunhvith and 
Stebhuth or Stebenheth, in our said county of 
Middlesex.” 

The following of this manuscript takes 
the mind curiously back to former conditions :— 
“ And also all and singular messes, mill, houses, 
edifaces, lands, tenements, meadows, feedings, 


fisheries and furze, heaths, 


the wall between Wallsend and the other side, can, | moors, marshes, commons, ways, void grounds, 


by monuments and otherwise, be as distinctly | courts leet, profits and perquisites of courts and 
traced as if the erection had been made 300 or leets, views of frankpledge, and all things to view 
400 years ago. In connection with the Thames of frankpledge, or hereafter may or ought to 
embankment, we are not aware of any Roman belong, free warrens, free chase, and all things 
memorial being left. On the Isle of Dogs one which to free warren or free chase appertain or 
Roman coin has been discovered, but that may belong, bondmen, bondwomen, and velleins, with 


have been dropped there in other times. 


In the their sequels, knights’ feeds,” &c. 


excavations at the Victoria Docks, a few frag- The marsh lands were of little value. In the 


ments of Roman pottery, and other trifling arti- 
cles, were found; but, so far as we have been able 
to learn, no coins, stone-marks, nor any other 
matters of Roman date, have been found. The 


fragments dug up in the Victoria Docks were jot for f, 


below the level of the Thames embankment. 


reign of Edward VI. and for some years afterwards, 
it is stated in some fo the muniments belonging to 
the Bridge-house estates, which were for the most 

purchased of that monarch, that they only 
per acre by the year, and the 
greater part of the lands in Southwark, and also 


In Southwark a Roman tesselated pavement at Deptford, only let for one penny per acre by 
was discovered below high water-mark, and there- the year. The “Talbot” inn only let for 1/. 8s. 2d. 
fore the embankment must have been made before by the year. No mention is made of the value of 
that date: this circumstance does not, however, the ferry between the Isle of Dogs and Greenwich. 
show that the Romans did not make the wall at In this reign the sum was probably very small, for 


an early period of their occupation, for it must be seventy-six years 


, Viz. in 1626, the 


borne in mind that they governed in this country ferry only let for 20s. by the year. This value is 


more than 500 years. 


referred to in the abstract of title of the above 


In the fens of the great level which extend over date, wherein the Earl of Cleveland let the ferry 
parts of Essex, Lincolnshire, &c. Roman coins to Nowell Warner upon lease for thirty-one years 
and other remains have been found: there arealso at the annual rent above stated. Before this lease 
roads, tumuli, and other evidences of this people expired Charles I. was beheaded, and in Oliver 
discovered, and it is probable that the ancient Cromwell’s time the lands were confiscated. We 
inhabitants of England, driven to those damp and find, however, that the ferry was re-granted to 


dangerous marshes, had many fierce struggles Warner at the same rent. 


with their conquerors. 


In this conveyance it 
is called Potter’s Ferry. In 1658, the first year 


It should also be mentioned that Tacitus, speak- ' of Charles II.’s restoration, the manors were 
ing of the labours of Gulgacus, about 4.D. 85, ‘again possessed by the Earl of Cleveland, but were 
mentions his work of reclaiming lands which passed into the hands of trustees to satisfy certain 
cost the labour of the slaves of Britons in a debts, and at this time the ferry was again leased 
state of galling servitude under the yoke of impe- | to Warner for a yearly rent of 5/. 


rial Rome. It is probable, however, that the 
embankments alluded to were in those fen coun- 
tries in which so many Roman remains are found. 

To come to more recent days, Dugdale mentions 
that in the 26th year of the reign of Edward I. 
Robert de Retford and Henry Spigurnell were 
assized to report on the banks and ditches of 
Stebbenheth. 

When we consider that for centuries before the 
above date extensive lands were held on what is 
now called the Isle of Dogs, it is probable that at 
this time the river bank had fallen out of repair, 
and the river overflowed parts of the marsh. 
Lysons says that it is stated in an inquisitor’s 
table, in the reign of Edward II. relating to this 


| walls. 


In 1676 the ferry was leased by Lady Wentworth 
and others, who granted a lease of ninety-nine 
years to John Warner and others of all the ferry 
and ferry place, “ called or known by the name of 
Potter’s Ferry.” Part of the lease gives particular 
instruction respecting the repairs of the river 
In 1737 John Smith Warner mentions 
this ferry in his will, which was not, however, 
proved until 1753; meanwhile, previous to 1745, 
Warner let the ferry from year to year, but in 
that year he leased the ferry to one Gill, and he 
underlet the same to a body of men, all watermen 
of Greenwich. These men continued to work the 
ferry for foot passengers down to 1762, when this 
body of watermen, the under-tenants of Gill, of 


marsh, that a person had received a grant of 100 the foot-ferry, purchased the fee of the ferry from 


acres of land recovered from the river by the 
making of banks and ditches, which when neglected 


Richard Warner. These men formed themselves 
into a society, and called themselves the Potter’s 


to be repaired were liable to be overflowed: this Ferry Society. 


proprietor afterwards granted 42} acres of this 


} 


In 1812 the population of the Isle of Dogs 


land to his freemen, and the remainder to his | having greatly increased by the tion of 


bondsmen, on condition that each should keep in | 
repair his portion with his own hands. It appears | 
that the freemen had done what was requisite on | 
their parts, but that the bondsmen had allowed | 
their part to go to decay: in consequence the 
Bishop of London, as lord of the manor, by means 
of the sheriff of the county, enforced the necessary 
repairs. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. (1535) Connelys 
Vandercliff, of his own free will, recovered from 
the river Thames 130 acres of the said land lying 
between St. Katherine’s and the Tower and Rad- 
cliff: by an Act the land is granted to the party 
who recovered it. 

Pepys, in his “Diary,” refers to a great breach 
which was made in the embankment in this 
neighbourhood, which did much damage in Poplar, 
and was repaired at great expense. 

in 1530, when Nicholas Ridley was the Bishop 
of London, the lands on«the Isle of Dogs were 
surrendered to King Edward VI. who, it appears, 
by an original grant now at the Rolls, in the same 
year granted it, with other manors, &. to Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, knight,—Lord Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Cleveland, and then Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s household. 

These lands, &. seem by the above document 
to have been situated in various parts of the 


metropolitan districts, viz. “Stebunheath, Hackney, 


| new carriag’ 





Shoreditch, Holywell-street, Whytechapel, Strat- 





welling-houses, factories, &c. which required 
e-roads, a large landowner of this part 
and others formed themselves into a company, and 
applied to Parliament for an Act to enable them to 
make the said roads, and an attempt was made to 


interfere with the rights of the ancient ferry: the t 


watermen, however, opposed the interference, and 
maintained their title to whe ferry. A compromise 
was afterwards made, by which the watermen’s 
society gave up the cattle ferry, but retained full 
possession of the foot ferry. This ferry, as the 
population of the Isle of Dogs and Greenwich in- 


creases, continues to increase in value; and pro-|. 


bably, at no distant day, a bridge of some descrip- 
tion may cross the river here; for the numerous 
docks which are being planned eastward will 
render it not so necessary for large ships to come 
towards Town. 








Mr. Srvrcron’s New Tapernacre,—On 
Sunday last Mr. informed his congrega- 
tion, at the Surrey Music Hall, that he had signed 
an agreement for a freehold site of opposite 
the Elephant and Castle, Southwark, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a spacious chapel. The building 
committee tor te meet the ar mig ne te of the 
Fish pany yesterday, purpose 
of tine the matter conr 5,0001. is said 
to be the sum to be paid for the land. 
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THE peop 
this movement. The “ : 
Union” have just got the City Water Commis- 
sioners to agree to the erection of no less than 
thirty-two ornamental fountains—being two for” 
each ward of the city—in the ‘be debuyed 
thoroaghfares, the cost of which will be defrayed 
by subscription, which the temperance societies 
undertake to raise. Here is another excellent 
example to London. At Aberdeen, too, it appears 
twelve fountains have been erected for the public 





use ; es ee ee 
for urging on movement, as a great and 


t remarks, from any degree of blackness 
or defilement, in the course of a single minute. Mr. 
Gough and the local temperance people are taking 
an interest in the subject, as, we have no doubt, 
their coadjutors in every town in all the three 
kingdoms now very soon will; the extension of 
drinking-fountains for the public is so obviously a 

werful means of i iety and rival- 
ing the death-dealing, snivepieg liquor- 


sh 

"The local temperance committee of Southport 
are about to raise a monumental fountain in com- 
memoration of the late Mr. William Mawdsley, 
ironmonger, the founder of the Temperance Society 
in Southport. It is proposed to present this 
fountain to the town. 

Mr. Henry Clark, of Larkhill, Southport, has 
proposed to the authorities of the town to present 
them with three polished marble dri 
tains, one of which is to be placed near the 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, i 


Mr. Clark says 


tains for the use of the public in different of 
the town, and the commissioners accede to 
the terms of his proposal,”—those terms being for 
the commissioners to su the water. 





Company. In the centre of a basin, 7 in 
diameter, and 7 feet 6 inches the 
of a swan erect, its and a 
clasping his arms round the bird. The whole 
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e the. railways have 
resolved to erect drinking-fountains at each of 
their stations. — 

‘The works at the artesian well at New Swindon, 
we may here remark, by the way, are progressing 
satisfactorily. “The excavation and the walling 

have now been carried to a depth of upwards 
92 feet. As the works proceed toa greater depth 
the water comes in in increased quantities, there 
being now a constant supply of about 25,000) 
géllons every twenty-four hours. 





; 
CENTRAL PARK, ‘NEW YORK. 


COMPETITION. x 


PREMIUMS were offered some time. ago. for the | 
best plans for the aaprovement of the Central 








.| debted to Mr. Whitehouse for the reversal idea, 


Professor Thomson. ‘These reversals, in fact, are 
the only tokens which, it. would seem, can at pre- 
sent be on;.and if the be in- 


as we suspect they are, this fact says much for: his 
sagacity. Indeed, it may even yet enable the share- 
holders to make the most of a bad case,.if.alpha- 
betical signals can be arranged to suit these mere 
momentary and continual reversals of positive and 
negative. It must be also noted, however, that 
Mr. Whitehouse is himself hopeful (or lately -was 
so) that the, injury is not.a vital one, but. may be 
remediable in itself. .Thereis another particular, 
also, in which the joint effect. of the reversals must 
be considered. Were. positive currents alane used 
in the, present or probable state of the cable, the 
exposed parts of the wire, by ing: the:salt 
water in contact. with it, would be rapidly oxidized 
and. rusted through. .The negative is, 


here of decided advantage; and the only pity is, : 


perhaps, that it cannot solely be used, any more than 


distinctly read on the-repeating galvanometer of | It - 
between 


of 
a moiety of the Atlantic telegraph cable, and who 
have been entrusted with the contract for ‘the 
Bombay telegraph wires, have engaged the screw 
steamers, and Imperatriz, belonging 
to the South American Royal Mail Steam-packet 
Company, to take this eable to its destination. 
The establishment of telegraphic ieati 
is carried on with great .vigour + the 
Russian empire. The lines connecting St. Peters- 
burg with. Odessa.and Warsaw, and each with 
the. other, ..are mow. complete, and those which 
form the link with. Prussia.and the rest of Europe 
will. very.soon be ready for the conveyance of 


messages. 
A submarine telegiaph of about 300 miles is in 
course of manufacture in Scotland, to connect the 





Park. The conditions were, that they should pro- | the positive, to any intelligible purpose: indeed, 
vide four croskings from east .to west ; .a parade. 8 long as it was of any avail, we believe the nega- 
ground ; three play-grounds ; a.skating-ground ;.a | tive was used as much as possible as a counteractive 
site fer a-concert and exhibition hall; an. ob- | this very account in the transmission of signals, 
servatory, fountains, flower-gardens, :and sites for 


colony of Victoria with Tasmania. 

The Electric;and International Telegraph Com- 
pany are about to lay down a new ¢able from:a 
point between Lowestoft.and Orfordness to Land- 


We are glad to observe, from a long letter of | voort, near Amsterdam. The directors have 


statues. For the best plan they offered a pre-| Mr. Whitehouse’s, published since last week’s | determined that it-shall be of the unusual weight 


migm of 2,000 dollars ;:for the second of 1,000 portion of our remarks.was sent to press, that he 
dollars ; for the third ef 750. dollars; .and ,for | was always of opinion, and still is, that the present 
the fourth of 500 dollars. iron wire-covered and comparatively ponderous 

Thirty-three different plans were presented in | cable is not the best. adapted to the purpose. He 


of ten tons per mile. 

| The Foreign-office seem to be only now opening 
| their eyes to the indispensability of submarine and 
cosmical lines of telegraph. Workmen have only 


compliance with these conditions ; and the first | prepared a light. and.strong specimen, which was | DOW, it appears, connected the Foreign-office, in 


prize of 2,000 dollars was. awarddd to plan No. 33, 
superseribed “Greensward,” the joint work of 
‘Messrs. Calvert Vaux and Frank Olmstead. 
The-authors of the design point out. that,—“ Up 
Ao. this time, in planning pablic works for the city 
of New York, in. no imstance has adequate allew- 
ance been. made for its increasing population and 
business ; .not .even in the case of the Croton 
Aqueduct, otherwise so well considered. The City 
Hall, the best.architectural work in the State, and 
Jbuilt.todast for.centupies, dogs net-at) this time 
aiford facilities for. one-third the business for 
»which it wasintended. ,The, present Post-office, 
yexpensively fitted ap some ten years .ago, -no 
dogger .answers its —purpese, and .a.new one of 
twice its capacity is amperatively demanded. .The 
. Custom+Haouse, expressly designed for permanence, 
aud constructed to, that end at enormous expense, 
dess than twenty years ago, is not half Jarge 
oo to-accommodate, the present. commerce. of 
the city.” 
‘The required . thoroughfares .eeross the , park 
avill be. given in-sunk roads. 
/The estimate for the construction 
of the park if, .,....r0p.00-c0e00e- SLIZLAIS 
-Garden and, fountains ,,,..., pega 20,000 
Terrace. and fountains .,....,.. ayes 20,000 
Superintendent's house & offices 12,000 
Fifth avenue entrance-lodge and 
gate (additional) ..... neeaonie 
Gardener’s house, green-house, 


imadbreserve garden ..,...+.0000+ 


10,000 
5,000 


$1,188,418 
Sapplus for extra buildings and 
contingencies (including trans- 
verse roads, $204,575) .....000 


311,582 








“BLECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tux progpect, with the present Atlantic cable is 
-»ynomeans promising, and we regret to think that 
vear-confident expressions as to its amfitness,and that 
othe laying of it-at all-wauld-be a.waste of money, 
ave-but: too likely, after-all; to. be confirmed by the 
reeamlt. ‘The fault (if there be but one) is believed, 
hy: these now .engaged in tracing it, to exist: far 
at at sea,—in fact,on the veage of the.sudden 
(sip. <from comparatively shallow water into the 


submitted to the directors, but rejected. The | Downing-street, with the Submarine Telegraph 


main point to be insisted on,awe think, in the con- 
struction of a suitable cable should be the coiling 
of the central or. electric wires round a stout. cord, 


central station. Messages will now, therefore, be 
received direct by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from the various British embassies through- 





so_as to allow of a little stretching without the 0ut Europe, and vice versd. The Secretary for India 
absolute fracture to which a straight wire is ever Will also receive his despatches from the Governor- 
liable on the least strain; and the completion of General at the India-House direct, a connection 


this core by implanting it in the heart of a hempen | vind Phe department being about to be esta- 


rope, well woven around it, and, it. may be, satu- | 
rated, with some such substance.as well-dried lin- 
seed oil, before the insulating covering of liquified 
material is laid.on (perhaps through the aid of 
vacuum, power, to withdraw all air from the rope). 
If, finally, the whole could be enveloped in a fur- 
ther interweavement of hempen strands, well 
tarred or, pitched (a far more preservative material 
is said to have been lately discovered), the veplus 
ultra of_an ocean telegraph cable could thus, we 
think, be realized. 

‘Mr. Jacob Brett appears to have pretty clearly 
proved, ina pamphlet recently pablished,* that he 
is entitled to the lion’s share of the renown due to 
the inventors and realizers of submarine telegraphs 
in general, and even of the Atlantic one in par- 
ticular. In this publication is given a mass of 
public documents which forcibly lead to this con- 
clusion. “Would it not be well, in the distribution 
of honorary rewards to men. of talent and enter- 
prise, that the conferment of such honours should 
be preceded by astrict and impartial investigation 
of the actual merits of the question, so as to pre- 
vent the operation of undue momentary excite- 
ment, or claptrap, from leading to the neglect of 
prior or more substantial claims to honours, which 
may frequently be said to be rather indicative of 
a Climax of merit, than intended as a public recog- 
nition of all adequate claims ? 

The Channel Islands Telegraph is understood 
to have cost 25,0007. The company havea Govern- 
ment guarantee of 6 per cent. for twenty-five 
years on their entire capital of 30,0007. 

It is at length definitively settled, it appears, 
that a submarine telegraph shall be construeted 
from’ Ragusa to Alexandria. ‘The exact conditions 
of the agreement entered into by the British and 
Austrian Governments are not yet known, but it 
is said, with what truth we know not,—on the 
contrary, we fear that Austrian cunning may have 
overreached our diplomatists as on previous occa- 
sions in other branches of diplomacy,—that “the 
British Government has the best of the bargain ; 





«prefound hollow of the sAtlantic;: and it is more 


for its despatches, which are to be forwarded by 


-than euspected that its owmmere-ponderosity has | its own agents, are to have right of priority on 
ithene. injured ‘the. cable,.as:moadequate slack. was | all three cables.” It is also related that right 
opaid.axt till too late to,enable it to settle suffi- | of priority on‘the ‘Austrian land telegraphs is 
utiently.over the brink of:the submarine precipice | likely to be -granted to the British Govern- 
or table land. It.is to be boped:that the i jment for all the despatches it may ‘forward 
effithe Newfoundland coast have hadnothing to do to or receive from India. ‘The line in question, 


with, the difjculty : infact, it.is believed to.have Which is to all intents and purposes.a main one, 


aviginated on this,side of the Atlantic. 'y has, or will-soon have, . three ag 08 

‘It is motable. in the.eircumstances “hat,.ocea- | cations.—1. The line from Cerfu to » Cag- 
*sioually,.although no: intelligible signal whatever ; liari, and Spezia. 2. That from Zante to the 
qwvas received after othe 4th ult. very distinct | Morea, which will join the Greek telegraphic net. 
eeversals—as regularly alternating positive and | 3. That from the Island ef Candia :to Constanti- 
megative currents ware itermed—have . been -re- _nople, which Mr. Gisborne is about .to construct, 
vilaat, had ends -been vaent with them ne’ the iapee-.0%,{2e Ossian and Progress of the Oceanic Flectrc 
itigns from Newfoundland, they could -have been Pron. Sobnasnsttcaemiwiadans preita I 











THE GUILDHALL OF LONDON. 

| ALrHuouGH it may be that only a-small number 

of foreigners take the trouble to. go to the Guildhall, 
| it is certain «that few -visiters from the provinces. 
|for the first time leave the metropolis without 
looking, if possible, atthe interior of this place, so 
famous in connection with City festivals and other 
events. 

Considering the importance swhieh is attached 
to: this “(tewnhall ” ,of :the greatest. city in the 
-world, it is: vexations to glance at its architectural 
imperfections. The front is of the-Strawberry-hill 
Gothic, which eanmt be loaked apon with pleasure 
in this.age of impreved taste. ‘The interior, with 
its incongruous ceiling, is also objectionable ; and 
altogether : this i t: national building con- 
trasts strangely with the Hétel-de-Ville, of Paris, 
and other similar buildings on the Continent. It 
may be urged, that’ the fire of 1666 destroyed 
portions of a building whiely was much superior in 
its architectural features to the present. Still the 
present hall might be much improved,,so far as the 
interior is concerned, at a moderate cost. 

At present the pavement is broken and dila- 
)pidated, the stained-glass in the two principal 
windews is of the most common-place and in- 
artistic description, the flat-roof is out of harmony 
}with other parts, and the sculptured monuments, 
which are the most important features of the 
place, are disfigured by iron fastenings used for the 
decorations on state oceasions. The capitals of the 
clustered pillars and coats of arms above are gilt 
yand coloured; but, with the exception of the 
-windows md: the emblazonry of Gog and Magog, 
no:attempt ‘has »been made: to use colour for the 
purpose of concealing the imperfections of the 
parekitectural ‘forms. If «the roof were improved, 
and covered «with :heraldicdevices ; the windows 
at the -ends.and.sides filled with stained glass of a 
rich sand » description, which would throw a 
subdued light into-the hall; the panels: behind the 
pillars dia ; the floor either »paved with 
coloured »tiles or :parquetry ;:and:the unsightly 
» fastenings, &c. removed, ‘the improvement: in the 
appearance ef the place and: the relief given to the 
monuments would be-great. 

‘The monument of Wellington is‘ in better con- 
- dition than : the others,which, for want of care, 
cannot be »properly seen. For the :figure of 
Beekford a clumsy attempt at -relief bas been 
‘made, by painting -the panels behimd the figure 


‘Those who constantly see the hall have probably 
become so.much accustomed to the eyesores men- 
“tioned, ‘that they do-not observe ‘them ; but to 
<strangers:the want of imprevement is evident. 
‘We, commend the subject‘ to the excelient. and 

: Mayor electy—-Mr. Alderman Wire. 
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THE BUILDER. 





_Oor. 2, 1858.] 











THE WESLEYAN COMPETITION IN 
LINCOLN, 
Mr. Evrror,—The Wesleyan Methodists of the 
city of Lincoln are desirous of erecting new 
sehools for 600 children, at a cost of 2,000/. 
Amongst the subscribers the name of a local 
architect (a member’of their society) appears for 
251. with the understanding that if he is not em- 
ployed to superintend the building his subserip- 
tion will not be called for: It is well known that 
a majority of the committee are in favour of this 
gentleman being intrusted with the work ; but, 
after mature deliberation, it is decided that a rery 
handsome compliment be paid to five other mem- 
bers of the profession, as will be seen by the fol- 


shop. There are other new premises adjoining. | long by 30-feet. wide, and the infants’ school is 
Mr. Wilkinson was the architect; Mr. Jones, the | 40 feet 
builder; and Messrs. Margetts and Eyles, the} rooms, az 
carvers. pet are 
Leicester—Some street improvements are going partly open, and of deal, varnished. Th recms 
on in Leicester, A building recently erected im} accommodate 200 
Campbell-street, fora company of chieese-factorsyj There are three* 
wholesale grocers, and cigar manufaeturers, hasj school. The cost of 
just been completed. The foundation-stome was} exettwive-ofthe land. 
laid in August, 1857. It stamds upon am area of] 





upwards of 1,300 square yards, according: to the 
local Advertiser, and is quadraigular inform. It 
has a spacious central court, covered with glass, 


school, in Gonteutseety, ia: connection with the 
Wesleyan Methodist: Reformers, was laid on Tues- 
day in last week. Tite school,. now in course of 





lowing resolution, viz. :— 

“ That the following architects be requested to | 
prepare and submit plans for new school premises 
for the approval of the committee, viz.— Mr. Simp- | 
son, Leeds ; Mr. Bottrill, Hull ; Mr. Wilson, Bath ; | 
Mr. Goddard, Lincoln; Mr. Drury, Lincoln ; Messrs 
Bellamy and Hardy, Lincoln. Each architect will} 
be required to state his terms for working draw- 
ings and superintending the entire carrying out of 
the building, if employed by the committee. 

“The successful architect, if not employed by 
the Committee, will receive for his plan 10/, and 
51. will also be given for the second best. 

“ All the plans to be returned to the parties 
sending them, except those most approved, and 
second best, which are fo become the property of | 
the committee. 

“Designs to be sent. to the secretary not later | 
than November Ist, 1858, and to have personal | 
signatures.” 

For the honour of the profession I hope these | 
extremely liberal gentlemen. of the committee will | 
be disappointed in their expectations of receiving | 
plans worth at. least. 150/. for their paltry 15/. | 
and more particularly as there is an equal chance | 
of the author of the best plan being appointed | 
architect to the Emperor of China, as there is of'| 
his being engaged to carry his plan into effect, un- 
less he is prepared to outbid the generous Wesleyan 
whose subscription of 252. answers the double pur- 
pose of a“ decoy duck” on the list, and a razor 
in the hands of the committee to shave down 


: 


that’ or a greater amount from the sum which | 


ought to be paid to any respectable member of 


| spandrils of the arches in Campbell-street. These | 


jartist. Mr. Ordish was the architect. j 


supported upon a cast-iron roof, in which is aj| construction, under the. superintendence of Mr. 
clock ; and it is intended also tofurnish afountain,} Thomas Larder; says the Independent, wi 

for the use of the porters and others. The average — briek- building, ome story high, 10 yards by 
height of the building, including the basement’ 12 yards; 15 feet to the. ceiling, with two class- 
story, is 46 feet. The building is constructed off rooms, each Sifeet by 4¢feet. large space of 
pressed and gauged red bricks, stone being used ground adjoining, whi¢h bas also been taken, will 
occasionally for purposes of ventilation and also! probablythereafter be the site of a chapel’, In the 
for decoration. The deeorative part of the build- | meantime the seheob will be-used as such,.as well 
ing consists of six medallions, placed over the | as for itsprimary object. : 

Largs:—The foundation-stone of the Largs 
are intended to personify Agriculture, Trade,| Academy has been laid by Site Ty. M.. Bfisbane. 
Justice, Navigation, Geography, &e«. They were; Mr. Campbell Douglas is the architect of the 





‘all, with the figure on the apex of the roof) building, and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Blair are the 


syibolical of commerce, executed by a London | contractors. 





Holyhead.—Ilt is stated that the Admiralty THE ESSEX RCH EOLOGIC SOCIETY. 
propose further to extend the length of Holyhead} m5 A vp : = ‘ : 
Harbour 700 feet. | ‘THE annual meeting of this society was held on 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Mir. W. Gz Armstrong, | the 16th ult. at the village of Hadleigh. The. 
the inventor of hydraulic cranes, hasplaced 1;200d, | general. meeting took place in the school-room, . 
at the disposal of the Literary Society of New-| the walls of which were. decorated with rubbings: 
castle, for the erection of a lecture-room. | of brasses and. other objects:of interest. Mr, A., 
| Majendie occupied the chair in the absence of the. 

ee | president, Lord Braybrooke;.and after some oP: 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, | ceedings as to the establishment of a museum ab: 
Southwold.—The new schools at Southwold | Colchester, a, 5 — erie ae 
Suffolk, were inaugurated by the Lord Bishop of! wennie. tie ah ee pring Essex,’ 
Norwich, on September 9th. They consist of alten wr Billericay iy Mr. E. Roum. 
boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, each for 100 chil- ther, on-the. Danish. coupe-at nae ea tel 





| dren; and infant school for eighty infants, with 
| attached class-rooms, and the usual conveniences. 


| Messrs. Palmer and Sawyer, of Southwoid, were | 
| the contractors; Mr. E. L. Blackburne, of Lon- 
| don, the architect ; who, on the occasion, delivered 
(a lecture on the “Architecture and History of | 


| Southwold Church,’ in aid of the fonds for a 
i 


our often insulted ‘profession. 
A’ Favovrep Oxr. 





Pee ee Pee ei | were present. 
SUNDERLAND ORPHAN ASYLUM | Bilston.—The St. Leonard’s new schools haye 
COMPETITION. 
THE governors of the Orphan Asylum offered | owing to the dilapidation of the old schools, whic 
the beggarly sums of 202. and 10/. for first amd | were originally erected for children left orphans 
second best designs, with specification, for an | by the cholera, and purehased for St. Leonard’s 
asylum, and, moreover, mixed up with the adver- | for 500 guineas. The new schools are from de- 


| 


tisement the name of an architect. The result | signs by Messrs. Briggs and Everall, of Birming- | 


is, that although 200 applications were made for| ham. They are built of biue brick, relieved with 
the particulars, eleven. sets of designs only, from | bricks of a lighter colour, a similar variety being 
eight or nine competitors, have been sent in; and | presented in the tiling. A line of building parallel 
one of these, not the worst, has been put aside from | to the Great Westeru Railway is broken by gables. 
non-compliance with conditions. The comments | At right angles with it a teacher's house and 
in both the Sunderland Daily News and the Sun-| infant school extend on the opposite side, and 
derland Telegraph on the subject show a more | play-grounds for boys and girls occupy the rest of 
proper appreciation of architects and their rights | the ground purchased for the purpose, the whole 
than is usually. found. “The price,” says the | area of which is 1,800 square yards. A room 
latter, “set upon valuable designs, by money-| 90 feet long and 30 feet wide, divided by a 
making, hard-fisted boards, is now-a-days reduced | moveable partition, forms the schools for boys and 
to such miserable sums as to flush with indigna- | girls, and is capable of holding 280. The roofs 
tion all lovers-of the art. Were it not that the | open, and stained; the principals resting on stone 
struggling student. could hide himself from the | corbels. At each end of the large room are a class- 
publie gaze under a‘ motto,’ few would be found | room, hat and cloak room, and lavatory. The 
hambled eneugh to accept of the petty offers. we | infants’ school is fitted with two galleries. The 
see weekly on the fly-leaf of the Builder.” 
“ Spes,” “ Utilitas,” and “ Nota Bene,” are | whole cost, with the land, will be about 2,300/. 
the favourites. | Towards this the Committee of Privy Council will 
| probably contribute half. 
es TNE | Ogley Hay.—New National schools are about.to 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | be erected here, the foundation-stone having been 
Oxford.—The Journal speaks of recent improve- | laid on Wednesday in last week. The site chosen 
ments.in the street architecture of this city. New | is adjacent to the church and parsouage, and in an 
business premises have been erected on the site of elevated situation. The new buildings have, like 
a fire which occurred in the Corn-market last the church and parsonage, been designed by Mr. 
Oetober. The new shop front, which rests on a G. T. Robinson, of Leamington, and are expected 
stone base is constructed with pitch pine, en- | to cost about 1,200/. in addition to the price paid 
riched with foliage, carved from nature, repre- for the land—200/. 
senting the hop, vine, hawthorn, oak, and ivy,| Wolverhampton.—A Wesleyan school building 
On the sides of the trusses or brackets, supporting has been erected at the rear of the chapel in Dar- 
the woodwork above, various fruits are repre- | lington-street, the requisite land, value 565/. 
sented. A large warehouse is connected with the | having been given by Mr. John Hartley. The 
shop at the back, extending 105 feet from the | architect of the works wes Mr. Edward Banks, 
front, and is 36 feet wide; and besides this; on aud the contractor Mr. D. Evans. The exterior 
the ground-floor, there are a private office, clerks’ of the building is composed mostly of Prince’s-end 
office,. and wholesale sale-room; and under the bricks, with white brick quoins.. The interior of 
whole are cheese and butter stores and British the edifice can be divided; by méuns of sliding 
wine cellars; while there is another large ware. sound-proof doors, into three school-rooms, for 
house above, on the one-pair floor. An entrance boys, girls, and infants respectively. The boys’ 





| subsidiary place of worship for the beachmen of” 
| the place, at which many of the clergy and prin- | 
|cipal families of the town and neighbourhood’ 


| been opened. These schools were rendered agen 


| master’s house contains six sleeping-rooms. The) 


is formed for vans and carts at the side of the | and girls’ schools, measured together, are 96 feet 


bury, and the great battle of Ashingdom,. was- 
read by. the Rev, W. E. Heygate.. The proceed-» 
ings then closed, aud the party afterwards went. 
on an excursion to the church. and. the ruins.of. 
Hadleigh Castle, 





A LONDON MEMORIAL TO SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. 

Lorp Broreuam, in his remarkable oration 
| near the birthplace of Sir Isaac Newton, truly said” 
of him, that his was the “greatest genius ever” 
bestowed by the bounty of Providence, for in- 
‘structing mankind’on the frame of the universe, 

and the laws by which it is governed”” After a 
criticism, admirable for its eloquence and learning, 

the great orator and philosopher directed atten- 
tion to the estimation in which Newton is held in 

all parts of the world. Liebnitz, when asked at’ 
' the royal table, in Berlin, his opinion of Newton, 
‘said, that “taking mathematicians from the be- 
, ginning of the world to the time when Newtow 
‘lived, what he had done was much the better 
_ half” “The ‘ Prineipia’ will ever'remain a monus 
| ment of the profound genius which revealed to us” 
| the greatest law of the universe,” ate the words 
of La: Place. That work stands - 

above all other productions of the humanmmind. 


The discovery of that a scaler ack by 
| the greatness and variety of the s which it 
, embraces, confers honour on the intellect of maw. 
“ Lagrange,” we aretold by Délambre, “was wont 
_ to describe Newton as the greatest genius that ever” 
existed, but to add how fortunate he was also, 
because there can only once be found a’ systent 
of the universe to establish.” “Never,” says the 
father of the Institute of Wines alli a 
—_ place the most eminent of inembers— 
2 ever,” says 


. Biot, “was the supremacy of 
in experimental” 
science without an equal, and without an gre oe 
combining the genius for both in ite 
degree.” The * he terms‘ the great- 
est work ever by the mind.of man ;” 
adding, in the words of Halley, that'a nearer: ap- 
proach to the Divine nature has-not been per- 
mitted to mortals. “In first giving to- the world 
* Newton’s Method of Fluxions,’” says Fonte- 
nelle, “ Liebnitz did like Prometheus; he stole 


armegig rt operon Or pa 
Newton,” Pa asked “ ' ‘o. 

other men? I figure him to myself as a celéstial’ 
genius, entirely from matter.” E 


Such is the esti on in which our own , 
philosopher is held at home and abroad ; and yet, if” 


we look around the is in which so many 
years of Newton’s life were 


it, we look (witha 
solitary exception) in vain for any memorial. The 
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centre of Leicester-square, close to which he 
lived for half a century, for long offered. a suit- 
able site for an important monument—to both 
Newton and Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is, 
however, useless mentioning this now. But 
it is not so with the house in St. Martin’s- 
street, which was the residence of Newton, and in 
which he completed some of his most important 
works. This dwelling is in solid repair: the pa- 
nelling of the spacious and lofty rooms, the noble 
staircase, the observatory on the top, might, with 
= little trouble, be restored to the same condition 
appearance as it bore in those days in which 

the world-famed philosopher pursued within those 
walls his studies, and also dispensed his hospitality. 
Most of the t men of that time have assembled 
here. In spite of such eminent associations, this 
house, as we have more than once reminded our 
readers, is chiefly divided into tenements, and ex- 
posed to the risk and to the dilapidation which is 
almost certain to ensue ; and yet, what more suit- 
able memorial could we have in this neighbour- 
hood than the restoration of this house, the erec- 
tion, in front, of a proper inscription, and the appli- 
cation of these premises to some purpose which 
would be the means of advancing information,— 
such as a free library, or public school for the 
purpose of teaching scientific knowledge to the 
skilled artizans of the metropolis? Something of 
this kind wa: proposed a few years ago, and the 
matter met with the approval of several persons 
of rank and influence. The idea, however, seems 
to have been lost sight of. It is fortunately not 
yet too late; and while the fame of Newton is 
occupying g most persons’ thoughts, we once more 
direct attention to this house, and express a hope 
that measures will be taken which will prevent 
those of another generation having the need of 
upbraiding us of the present with the neglect of a 
relic which, equally with the house of Shakespeare, 
should be carefully preserved so long as the mate- 
rials will stick 

Is there no one of standing in the world of 
science who will make a move in this good work, 
and endeavour to form a committee for the pur- 
pose of bringing it ander public notice? Such 
a movement would no doubt receive the advocacy 
lhe rece geo guar: of the press, And if 
meetings were held in the metropolis and chief 
provincial towns for the purpose of raising sub- 
scriptions for the purchase, repair, and proper 
endowment of Newton’s house, we should soon 
have sufficient funds for the purpose. As Long- 
fellow sings in his last song,— 

“* We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill cur rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 


But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations !"’ 








BELL “RINGING” BY MACHINERY. 


Dear Mr. Burtpgr,—I have not yet received 
the last part of your publication, but I have just 
seen an extract from « late number in which is a 

description of a machine for ringing church bells, 
wrsnerenabi: Meo Jones, of Pendleton. Is the 
tor no better instructed in the art of 
oat than to confound chiming with 


eimtanting te a marvels produced 
science, I do nt believe peal of bells wil eve 





be raised, rung, changed, and ceased, by any 


swung; and it is only by that swinging that the 
grand fall tone of a bell can be brought out. 


Mary, for many years, an arrangement of outside | 
hammers, connected with wires and cranks and 
levers, and a barrel fitted with lifters like a chime- | 
barrel; and by turning a handle a person very | 
easily chimes all the bells. 

About forty years ago, I set upa contrivance at 
Bitton, with hammers striking inside, and levers, | 
lines, and pulleys, all brought to a given point on | 
the floor, where— 

* To call the fflk to church in time, 
A little boy a heavy peal may chime.”’ 

This arrangement is very simple, and not liable | 
to get out of order: it has been in constant use. 
The same has been set up here and elsewhere. | 
All dependence on a set of ringers is got rid of, | 
and soft and subdued harmony is produced, but | 
the arrangement in no way interferes with the | 
swinging of the bells, for ringing either singly or | 
in peal. H. T, Extacompr. | 
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Rectory, Clyst St. George. Is per cent. ? 
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THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL, LONDON. 


AFTER various changes, it has been arranged | 
that the “Guards’ Memorial,” placed in the hands | 
of Mr. John Bell, the sculptor, is to be erected in | 
Waterloo-place, on the north side of Pall Mall, 
but with a south aspect, so as to look along the 
area between the Athenzum and the Senior 
United Service Clubs, pretty near where the Bude 
light used to be and where a lamp stands now. 
That lamp will be taken away, and probably a 
lamp placed on each side of the monument. The 
monument itself will consist of four large figures, 
to be cast out of Russian guns taken at Sebas- 
topol, and the pedestal is to be of granite. The 
whole will be of some height. The situation 
seems to us a good one, as a decoration for the 
metropolis is wanted there. The large models 
are all ready for casting. 





| sion, however, as the same inquiries 


eccninenennteecaeseniaaineapatiats 


| lofty spire, and surrounded by walls and gates. It 
machinery. Ringing always implies that bells are | 


speaks of the river “strand ” not built et va haga 


houses and London apprentices, of j 

| Cheap, of burnings on the “ Smooth fiel > pa of 
Mr, Jones’s machine may be very ingenious ; but | 

be that as it may, there has been in use at Ottery St. | 


the long list of brave, energetic, wise, and honest 
men who have rendered London what we now 
see it,—the home of freedom, and the centre of 


| progress, 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

Srr,—In the case of a building recently erected 
|in Cornwall, ander the supervision of a London 
architect, some inisunderstanding has ensued as to 
the propriety of certain portions of his charges, 
/and we have been deputed to refer the points at. 


‘issue to your columns. We shall, therefore, feel 


obliged by a reply in your forthcoming — to 
| the following questions :— . B. 

[As a general rule we find it de th to 
| comply with such requests. On the present occa- 
ve come to 
| us recently in several forms, we append replies. | 


1. Are bills of quantities, when supplied by 
architects, included in the usual commission of © 


[No. The supply of bills of quantities is a sepa- 
rate transaction with the’ contractors, and is no 
| part of the architect’s duty to his employer, for 
which he receives 5 per cent. } 

2. If not, is 2 per cent. upon the contract an 
unusual or excessive charge for the same ? 

[The charge varies from 1} to 2} per cent. the 
latter for small works : 2 per cent. although a full 
charge for works of any extent, is not unusual. | 

3. Is it unusual to charge the contractors » 
sum (in this case7/. 7s.) for a copy of the draw- 
ings from which the quantities are taken, such 
drawings having a special reference to the said 
quantities ? 

[A charge of this sort is not usual, but may be 
justified by special circumstances, not stated. } 

4. Is a surveyor’s charge upon the contractors 
of 5 per cent. for measuring, so as to obtain the 
quantity of all extra work, and for valuing the 
same, unusual, or excessive ? 





THE FALL OF HOUSES IN PILGRIM- | 
STREET, LUDGATE-HILL. 


Tus disaster, mentioned in our last, will pro- | 
bably have the effect of leading to the condenna- | 
tion of many old houses in the metropolis. We 
have a full appreciation of the loss caused to indi- 
viduals by such a step, and kriow how necessary it 
is that the authorities should use discreetly the 
power they have: the safety of the public, ‘how- 
ever, is paramount, and should be vigilantly pro- 
tected, Much of the. property round the site of 
the fallen houses is very bad: the party-wall east 
is in a miserably dangerous state, overhanging 
=: so are houses west of it and in the 

way. The whole should be taken down. 

Li sianton “ame the site of the recent accident, 
like “row and Ave Maria-lane close by, 
carries us back in the hi of the metropolis (by 
its name) to atime long tothe Reformation, 
and calls before the mind’s eye the narrow streets 
of overhanging houses which then formed the City, 
clustered around the ancient cathedral, with its | tect 





[The customary ‘charge for Measuring and 
Valuing, is 2} per cent. and those who have much 
of this work to do find it pay motgy Hone the artist- 
| architect’s 5 per cent. ] 








MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 

We have illustrated in the present number, in 
continuation of our exposition of modern French 
architecture, a chateau at Draveil, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oise, the summer residence 
of the Count de Draveil. It is pleasantly situated 
on the right bank of the Seine, about fifteen miles 
from Paris. Annexed are plans of the ground- 
floor and first-floor. The appropriation of the 
various rooms and some particulars we must give 
ina fature number. The detached building to 
the right, marked C on the plan, is the ehapel. 
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Ir is intended to erect additional buildings in | UReanal in the extreme. iP em ee cro Pat gis me “Zorenst nee, late ML. 
connection with the (at present unfinished) new | SSSSUt® aaa different propsieters ae r the county, gave ahanilsomedonation, = 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. themselves, no change was ever made A new Roman Catholic ebureh is also’ 

he mew chapel recently erected at the-west valuation on which it was so assessed. The Act} erected from designs by ithe same architect » 
sido ofthe Cathedral of St. Francis, and commu. pr a en alee Killenaule, ne Plan comprises 
nicating with the nave by a pointed a wi . fs pavenie. » ropewrmiey wt 
pa tg cut-stone piers, pe uae opened. There oo bis Sr NR i sacristy. aa divided from 
are nine compartments having stained.glass.win-|) 1, been .ex eg | <iien: ian . ight ae, _ five:hage pel ee es RE — 
dows and mural decorations, .enblematical of the |. . elhenstieen: thes . af minions aa pg ag a Pr 
chief. points in the “history of the Virgin, and the |“ tee bestowal perenne, ae tans <ak ene ee anne ane 
Cindewsareby Messrs, Handiman, of Hirmingham. |“n> um cl-espitalishomcun than cnelhersseei sae astnene 0: Meanneneenene eee Soe “tine 
The fier atthe <hepel,genanoliy is pecet with | 0st, arewset, pesslionly ears AesenARGiat ean: som ae with tracery. The 
blocks of black, white, and. grey marble, aed tbe | anity? Avwriter ina recent «number of-the|tmcery in the shead. ‘he seast wi 

ps ing e al are laid wi , : ‘ 2 é‘ ; s cent 
and Co.’s encaustic tiles. A large .statue of the ean 3 stetes _ ae ane — chapels. and anent gpm oa aisles are three- 
Virgin and Child, from the ,chisel of Herr Todt, | "oir 9; oo eth hal ee ee ee ee 
stands on the reredos' hehind the altar. The roof | a ap ate aap light. < selerestory 
between the groims is painted a deep blue, pow- | 56.497 meee hile the tax ie “The pis . ‘of 
deel with an sta eek mhiathe ne wegen eee Sees tee earn 

The first stone of the new buildings of the poses ager yet tase gg y a tel ; 
Convent of Mercy, Nicholson-street, has been laid. | — : , . ; interiorly 

ie , an a ‘), usitted for the purpose of arousiny, attention to.an | is: Decorated: Gothic. \ Dimensions in clear, 
The additions extend .60: feet by 25 feet, and will ‘evil that has been’ permitted to remain dormant | by:ddéfeet ; .and height, to ridge, 65 foe. Mate- 


? 











be in two stories, comprising on .the ground-floor Jo “Laiseuz Bare” | rials : 

a school and reception-room, and on the upper.a | seo lang Ho a raat Mouns. —— of: Limerick. 
chapel and dormitories. Mr. Schneider is the | "The ‘Batl-of meet eats 
architect ; Mr. Glynn, contragtor. | PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. |.westernestates, end Jabourers’ cottages 


New buildings are on the increase, and several | 
very important works, both governmental and| Lowestoft.—The inhabitants of this town have —— height. 
otherwise, are either in progress or projected. | resolved to effect certain improvements in their /e®®? 
Large blocks for commercial and domestic pur- | townhall, on plans submitted to.a meeting, held on in the centre of the block, $2 feet by 15 feet. Each 
poses are.also rapidly rising up, and the general the 9th inst., by Mr. Brewster, = stated that | comtains a ‘kitehen -and two-rooms, the'latter‘on 

of the city is improving at least archi- | the basement floor wonld consist of an ante-room, /°™s 

tecturally. There is a quick demand for building | surveyor’s office, and .a large a for alibrary taining piggery, ‘fowl-house,-tarf -yard, and other 

tradesmen, and competent parties receive liberal | and reading-room, &ec.;'the second floor of one 
wages. ‘large room, 75 feet long by 23 feet ; and at the east , tables. Attached'to the sehoolsare apartments 

: end there would be a gallery: the room .alto-/@ "teacher. “The style cn is Elizabethan, 

HOUSE RENTS gether would be capable of holding 700 per- | ond ‘the ‘material of -walling’ stone, with 

er ‘sons, There would be an ornamental window | @0ims, «ec. of limestone, from ‘the on 

No greater ee pehenes or the in front on the clock tower. The vicar and | ee. Mr. Praneis Madden, of ‘Upper 
oppressive one of house rents, nor one that has in | clurchwardens were requested to accept and lay /is*the contractor. 
‘England been more quietly submitted to, and more | ont 500/, voluntarily aaead by some of the | ‘Phe ‘new chureh of , county ‘Mayo, has. 
exempt from an agitation which subjects of far less pabhitants, in addition to a sum now in their beemooneecrated bythe’ Lord Bishop of Tuam, and 
importance (to most: classes). have undergone. We | hands, in the improvements before mentioned, and is ealled after St. ' the Baptist. 
may, with advantage, take a lesson from the} aisothe rents &c. from the townhall. A private chapel is to be built for Lord Castle- 
French nation in this respect. House rents) Dartford.—The foundation-stone of a new Tosse, to*beattached to'Kenmare-honse; also a new 
have in many localities reached to an enormous | County Court’ has been laid at Dartford, in Kent, convent in the same’ locality, for ‘beth of which 
amount, entailing ruin and bankruptey upon the|  Waaé¢wich.—The new Townhall here has been Plams have ‘been furnished: by ‘Mr."Hansom, archi- 


numerous unfortunates who have ventured to} formally ing ted. “The ‘building. whith in- | sect 
fering Seema 1 ts | ‘A House of ‘Mercy, or Orphan-house, is to” be 
erected at Clifden. 


take houses, in the frequently delusive idea of) cides a corn-exchange, has been erected by public | 
and proportionate increase in their business | adjoining the river, and at a cost of about 3,0007,' “The new churches of ‘Kilmaloda and Drims- 








realizing their rentals by means of an extensive subscription, on a piece of ground in’ Welth-row, | 


transactions. Competition, amongst traders, ef- | ‘7, © of the exettion } : league have been conseerated by the Lord Bishop- 
fectually prevents exorbitant demands for the | gantename conbens: aE Ty ae ee ve! Raed Cork. ‘They are said to be ‘important -struc- 
various articles required by the public, except im! and red bricks, with Bath stone dressings, haying tures, and each capable of accommodating a large 
special instances, where some equivalent in the | » square tower with stone staircase, pointed gables, | i In the latter there is a stained 
shape of credit, convenient access, or neighbour- | and high-pitched roofs and dormers. "The ground- window im the chancel; putin at the expense of the 
hood, &c. may offer certain advantages to some | floor contains the corn-exthange, 46 feet by 30 feet, imeumbent,Rev. ‘M.-L. Connor. ‘Mr. Joseph’ Bryan, 
portion of the public; but in the case of rentals, with the addition ofan open ‘cortidor next the of Dunmanway, is the architect. 
whether private houses, shops, or warehouses, | siver and also two commiittee-rooms. a library anid | ‘The new church of 
there is little or no competition in operation be- |» residence ‘for a hall-keeper ; erid ‘the one-pair 
tween houseowners. However enormous and un- | pian gives an assembly-room, 63 feet by 46'feet old churthyard of the 
reasonable the demand, the house-seeker has no | fitted up to accommodate about 600 persons with the-ruins of the ancient ¢hureh:of ‘St. ‘Berecheart. 
alternative but to pay it, or give up the chance ¢f ante-room for visitors, and private staircase,re- "The recently -ereeted -structure ‘isin "the Early 
a presumed eligible situation for bis residence or | tiying-rooms, and orchestra for performers. "Engl , built with rabble of lecal brown 
business. ‘The public, unthinkingly, eres Dewsbury.—A public hall hasbeen erected anid Stone, with ‘limestone dressings, ‘buttresses, &c. 
against houseowners for asking unjustly high | opened in Spring-road, Dewsbury, by Mr. Fawcett ‘and has-a'belfry. The interior is lighted by three 
‘rentals ; ‘but the real delinquent is, probably, | puilder. ‘The building is adapted for lectures, con. double lancet-windows at the sides,aad a east 
more often the landowner. Between the two, | certs, or the drama, and will seat about "2,000 end by a triple-window. 
hewever, the injury tothe community is very | os Oe ee 
serious ; and to individuals, very frequently the|” Rolton.—The projected music-hallfor Bolton's J-P. co." ‘estmeath, has ‘been as 
consequences are ruinous, The shopkeeper is, | to be carried ont by a joint-stock company, which Mentioned, with a ‘brilliant gas from ““ peat 
doubtless, the most heavily taxed, or charged, of | has been’ formed for the purpose under the Limited °T common turf with - ‘Treland 
any class:'to meet «such charge, and pay ‘his | Liability Act. process patented ‘by "Mr. °R.’L. 
exerbitant rent, he, in turn, taxes his customers - of ‘Dablin. This is the first application of the 
in some shape or other. When he does not in- ae ; ‘invention to so extensive a purpose, 
crease his prices, or cheat the public by means of BUILDINGS IN IRELAND, ‘it has recently come «much ‘into a in | 
adulteration, or any similar underhanded or! AwzwRemanCatholic church willbecommenced tricts where turf .is .casily obtainable, and the 
immoral system, he most likely robs these who immediately at ‘Thomastown, county Kilkenny. patentee has fitted op several uses for 
work ‘for him ‘by giving insufficient wages, or ‘The plan comprises nave, aisles, transept, , supply of “peat gas” to private dwellings, farm- 
eventually, not paying his creditors, becoming in- chapel of the Virgin on north-side, and sacristy on_ , &e. ~The cost 1,000 cubic feet 
solvent. or bankrupt ;a result which may not, on thesoath. The nave and: aisles have'four bays of is by the proprietor of ae Blo a be, 
the first instance, prove his ruin; but, when re- | pillars and arehes. The transepts donot projeet }for turf,'1s.3d. ; boy's wages, 2s. ; lime, Od. ; 
peated-several times, is tolerably sure to effect it. | beyond north and .south walls of aisles (a cha- $s. ; but-for the second and 

‘Were we to analyze'the causes in operation | racteristic of'Prench Gothic of thirteeath century, |'1s. 6der even 1s. is said: to be: . One- 
assisting individuals *to become possessed of, and which is ‘the «style ed throughout). Total of ‘the entire superficies of ‘Ireland, or 
tlie leaving, from ‘a quarter to ‘half a million of length internally,'115 feet’ by 56 feet. ‘Thenave acres, consists of bog: land, there- 
money behind, we should probably find the chief, | is entered by a door, divided in two by atrumeau, ly applicable to 
if not’ the only one, to be enormous ground-rents, | the jambs and arches being boldly moulded. Over patentee ' 
The honse-owner often loses a large portion of his | the west door is a rose window, contained withina duce from three to-five or even six eubic feet 
income ‘threngh his tenants leaving his heuses y-moulded pointed arch; and between it and | gas, . ‘Ub. 

to produce a clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
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without paying their rent, and not having the |head of: door will be the organ-galiery. ‘Overthe }turf,and: 


remotest chance of tracing their destination, with 
@ view to recovery ;*but the grouwnd:landlord is 
‘subject to no such risk, as houses are of astationary 
nature, end rarely (in this country at least) 

of being removed. McCulloch, writing 
about the land-tax, informs us that in 1692 a land- 


-tax-was granted to the Crown at the rate of 4s, in 


the pound of the rental ef estates, manors, and 





altar and reredos in the chancel will be a’tr 

of lancets, and over ‘these another rose w 5} 
The east and west windows of «isles are ‘two- 
lights, with tracery ; and the side windows ener 
lancets; those of the elerestory beng 
epen timberwor':, stained and 
varnished. Height from floor to ridge, 62 feet. 
The material for walling is grit-stome,and lime- 









other real property, and that the valuation, accord- stone for the dressings. Mr. Me(arthy ‘is ‘the }teen acres of ground, -on an elevated position, 
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pper stories contain community-room 
and cells, for the nuns, dormitories for the pupils, 
infirmaries, dressing-rooms, baths, &c. A central 
corridor divides the rooms on each story. Pre- 
parations have been made for adding two 

i which, with the part already built, will 
form three sides of a quadrangle, and will contain 
the chapel, sacristy, dormitories, recreation and 
work rooms. The coet of the portion already 
erected is 6,500/. Poor schools, 104 feet long, 
24 feet wide, and two stories high, are also in pro- 
on the convent grounds. Mr. John Bourke 

the architect. 

At Glassnevin, near Dublin, the same com- 
munity having some time since obtained possession 
of the residence of the late Bishop Lindsay, toge- 
ther with fifty acres of land adjoining, have com- 

leted large poor schools, at a cost of 850/. and 
ve it in contemplation to erect large additions, 
containing study halls, dormitories, chapel, class- 
rooms, &c. to accommodate 150 boarder pupils. 
Large parochial schools have been just completed, 
in connection with SS, Michael and John’s 
Church, Dublin, at a cost of 650/. 








The Church of St. Nicholas, Francis-street, 
Dublin, erected some years since under the super- | 
intendence of the late Mr. Leeson, architect, is | 
now in progress of final completion. A tetra- 
style portico, of the Ionic order, in Portland stone, | 
columns 3 feet 6 inches diameter, is in course of 
erection: each pair of columns is elevated on a 
stylobate, between which is the principal entrance | 
to the church. Owing to the tion from | 
the gallery and the body of the church meeting in 
the central vestibule, great inconvenience has been | 
felt. To remedy this, the stone stairs leading to 
the gallery have been altered, and additional en- | 
trances formed in flanks of side vestibules. The | 
belfry is an awkward rectangular tower, dressed | 
on the upper stage with coupled Corinthian pilas- | 
ters, and surmounted with a pediment on one face, | 
This pediment will be removed, and a dome, sheeted | 
with copper, over a graduated drum, will be erected | 
in its stead. Amount of contract, 1,750/. 

At Ballyconnel, a rural parish near the town of | 
Tullow, the chapel, erected many years ago, and | 
which is 100 feet by 34 feet, was found to be in a’ 
dangerous state from the defective construction of. 
the roof, nearly all the rafters being broken in the | 
centre. Ornamental trusses in stained wood, sup- | 
ported from corbels inserted in the walls, have 
been put up, and the roof straightened and secured, | 
the ceiling being raised several feet higher than 
its former elevation. This has been effected with- 
out in any way disturbing the existing slating, 
and ata trifling outlay. Mr. Bourke is the archi- 
tect of these and the preceding works. 

A lunatic asylum for the accommodation of mem- 
bers connected with religious orders has been 
established at Richmond, near Dublin, by the be- 
quest of the late Miss M: It is in contem- 
plation to erect large additions, for which compe- 
tition designs will be sought. The establishment 
is under the care of Sisters of Mercy, who have 
been trained to their duties in continental hospitals. 





ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE CRYPT 
OF ST. JAMES’S, CLERKENWELL, 
ABOUT TO BE REMOVED TO THE PORCH. 


Ricw as Clerkenwell was once—in old times—in 
objects and associations, the chief part have been 
swept away by fire, tumult, the decay of time, and 
other causes. There are yet, however, a few relics 
left. Amongst the most important are the venerable 
ee of St. John, which, with the crypt of St. 

ohn’s, and a few on the walls of the 
present church, are all that remain of the once 
stately buildings which were the wonder of all 
observers. Such of antiquity as remain 
are therefore valuable. The church of St. James, 
which was of considerable antiquity, and contained 
several fine monuments, was destroyed and rebuilt 
about 1788. There were, however, a few frag- 
ments of the ancient church remaining, which for 
years have been left in the darkness 


w 
of the 


* 





lomew, and priors of a neighbouring religious 
establishment ; also a handsome marble monument 
to the memory of Mrs. Partridge, the only child 
of Thomas Holder, esq. of Northwold, in the county 
of Norfolk. The Latin inscription says that this 
lady “ married, to the joy of her parents, Henry 
Partridge, esq. of the Middle Temple.” Their 
union was troly happy, but soon broken ; for, after 
Spray Inge te gt child, she died of a low 
‘ever on the 17th January, 1702, aged seventeen. 
This monument, which is a good example of this 


.| description of art-work of the reign of Queen 


Anne, has been lately brought from the crypt, 
cleaned and restored, as well as the mutilations 
would admit of, and placed in a good situation in 
the porch, where it forms an interesting feature. 
It is proposed to raise the other relics of the old 
church into the daylight, and place them near the 
Partridge monument. There are also some other 
old monuments in St. James’s : one of them, to the 
memory of Bishop Burnett, is in the porch; and 
on the south-eastern staircase, which leads to the 
gallery of the}church, there is a tablet, of the 
debased Elizabdt aan style, on which is the follow- 
ing curious inscription :— 
“ Sir William Wood lyes very near this stone ; 

In ’s life in archery exceli’d by none : 

Few were his equals ; and this noble art 

Has saffer’d now in the most tender part. 

Long did he live the honour of the bow, 

And his long life to that alone did owe. 

But how can art secure, or what can save 

Extreme old age from an appropriate grave ? 

Surviving archers much his loss lament, 

And in respect bestowed his monument 

Where whistling arrows did his worth proclaim, 

And ever lasts his memory and fame. 

Obijt, Sept. 4. Anno Dni. 1691. état 82. 
This monument was restored by the Toxopholitan Society 
in London, 1791.”" 


This record of a time when the famous English 
archery was giving way to firearms is interesting. 


ROOFING TILES. 

One of your correspondents inquires for some 
dipping composition to give new tiles the appear- 
ance of old. Icannot enlighten him; but I can 
tell him of something as good. In two churches 
in Essex, which have been lately restored, new 
tiles and old have béen mized, with a most satis- 
factory result. In one case they are disposed in 
straight lines—three rows of new and two of old: 
in the other they are diapered. The pattern would 
of course depend upon the proportion of old tiles 
available. A. CY 


THE GLASGOW WATER COMPANY: 
ARBITRATION. 

Aw arbitration case under the Act recently 
obtained for a supply of water to Glasgow from 
Loch Katrine has just commenced in Edinburgh, 
between the corporation, as water commissioners, 





and Mr. M‘Gregor, of Glengyle, at the head of - 


Loch Katrine; the question in dispute being the 
amount which the commissioners shall pay to Mr. 
M‘Gregor for about fourteen acres of his land, 
which they have submerged. Mr. M‘Gregor 
claims 93,5007. and the commissioners offered 
1,600/. and afterwards 2,500/, The inquiry, says 
the Glasgow Gazette of 25th ult. is taking place 
before the Lord Advocate, as oversman or umpire, 
Mr. Matheson, of her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
being the arbitrator chosen by Mr. M‘Gregor, and 
Mr. James Horn being the arbitrator chosen by 
the commissioners. Among the witnesses ex- 
amined in support of the claim, were Mr. A. 
Heiton, architect, Perth; Mr. J. T. Rochead, 
architect, Glasgow; Mr. Cally, civil engineer, 
Manchester; and Mr. Thomas Page, civil en- 
gineer, London. The case, as presented by them, 
is that the land taken by the company is about 
fourteen acres of fine meadow land, which is now 
submerged, but which is liable periodically to be 
left dry, forming a swamp, which will be ex- 
tremely injurious to health. The land actually 
taken, as well as the portion of the estate adjoin- 
ing, is, it is stated, admirably adapted for feuing 
purposes, but the operations of the water com- 
missioners prevent the land taken from being 
feued, while the marsh will spoil the other portion 
of the estate for feuing. One witness calculated 
that it would produce 10/. per acre for building 
and another that about 200 acres will be 
injured for feuing. Mr. Page calculated that, consi- 
ing the commissioners would have the whole 
control of the loch as a reservoir, they should pay 
75,000l. for the privilege of using it, to the pro- 
ee a oan the Duke of Montrose, 
Willoughby d’Eresby, and Mr. M‘Gregor. 
The construction of such a reservoir, it was men- 
tioned, would have cost half a million of money. 
It has just been reported in the papers that the 
case has been settled with 6502. ; but the report has 
not an authentic appearance. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Tue following will be the order of proceedings 
at the second annual meeting of this Association, 
to be held in Liverpool, as already mentioned, 
= Monday, the 11th of October, and five following 

ee 

Monday, 14 p.m.—Meeting of the Council in 
St. George’s Hall. 3} p.m.—Special service in 
St. Nicholas’s Church. 7} p.m.—General meet- 
ing in St. G ’s Hall. The opening address 
by Lord John Russell, M.P. Lord Brougham, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and other leading mem- 
bers of the Association will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

ray 6 10} a.m.—The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. and 
the Earl of Carlisle, presidents of the first, second, 
and third departments, will deliver in 


the Concert-room, St. e’s Hall. 1 p.m.— 
An excursion to the Akbar Frigate, 
returning at three o’clock. 3} p.m.—The Earl of 


Shaftesbury and the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen 
will deliver addresses in the Concert-room, St. 
George’s Hall. 7 p.m. to 10 p.m.—The Liverpool 
Academy will open its exhibition of paintings to 
members and associates, who will be admitted on 
presenting their tickets. 4 to 8 p.m.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society have invited 150 of the members 
and associates of the Association (being non-resi- 
dents in Liverpool) to the concert in the Society’s 
hall in Hope-street. 9} p.m.—The Mayor has 
invited the members and associates to a soirée in 
the Town-hall. 


Wednesday, 104 a.m. to 4 p.m.—The depart- 
ments will meet : papers and discussions. 8 p.m.— 
The authorities of the Queen’s College, Mount- 
street, have invited 150 of the members and asso- 
ciates (being non-residents in Liverpool) to be 
present at an address to be delivered by Lord 
Brougham. 7 p.m. to 10 p.m.—The Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arts will open its exhibition of 
paintings to members and associates. 


Thursday, 10$ a.m. to 4 p.m.—The depart- 
ments will meet : papers and discussions. 7 p.m.— 
Lord John Russell, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
other leading members of the Association, will 
address a mceting of the working classes at the 
Amphitheatre. 8 p.m.—Soirée of members and 
associates at St. George’s Hall. 

Friday, 10 § a.m, to 4 p.m.—The departments 
will meet : papers and discussions. 6 p.m.—public 
dinner in St. George’s Hall, Lord Brougham in 
the chair. 

Saturday, 11 a.m.—Concluding meeting. Re- 
ports and resolutions. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


LIndborough.—The works in connection with the 
restoration of St. Mary’s church, Ludborough, 
have been commenced under the direction of 
Messrs. Maughan and Fowler, of Louth, archi- 
tects. The nave, both internally and externally, 
has long been in a dilapidated condition. The 
expenses incurred in the restoration will be de- 
frayed by subscription. 

Lincoin.—The old stained glass taken from the 
large eastern window of Lincoln cathedral some 
time ago, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, has 
recently been cut up by Mr. Smith, the plumber 
and glazier for many years employed by the Dean 
and Chapter, and placed in the tracery lights of 
the windows in the north and south aisles of the 
choir. 

Finedon.—The works for the reseating of Fine- 
don church are rapidly advancing, says the North- 
ampton Herald. All the old carved woodwork is 
to be preserved. The great loss in the appearance 
of the church will be in the narrowing of the 
central alley, but by this, and a more economical 
arrangement of the seats, additional room will be 
obtained for upwards of three hundred worshippers. 
The whole estimate for the works in hand es 
1,000/., the contract having been taken by Mr. 
Whitby, of Northampton, for about 9007. Mr. 
Slater, who is also restoring Higham Ferrers, is 
the architect employed. 

Andover.—The new church at Wherwell, in 
Hampshire, is nearly completed. It is of the Com- 
posite order, built on the site of the old priory 
church. During the excavations under the old 
church, necessary for the foundation of the new 
one, several specimens of ancient sculpture were 
discovered ;—bas-reliefs of the banishment of Adam 
and Eve from the of Eden; the flight into 
Egypt; a head with vine-leaves, coloured in vermi- 
lion; a colossal statue, supposed to be that of Elfrida, 
but more likely, says the Reading Mercury, of 
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the abbess, from the manner of the dress. 
These in specimens of antiquity have been 
buried under a wall eight hundred years old, near 
which there are many more yet to be exhumed. 
They are to be presented to the Winchester Mu- 
seum, in consequence of some notion that their 
erection in the new church would be inconsistent 
with the opinicns of the times. 


Hove (Brighton).—The new church of St.}. 


James, Hove, will shortly be opened. It is built 
of Kentish rag, faced with Bath stone, “not likely 
to redound to the credit of the contractor,” says 
the Brighton Gazette. The paving in the inte- 
rior, too, is said to be very bad, and not according 
to the specification. The length of the nave is 90 
feet, and of the chancel 40 feet. The aisles are 
each 16 feet wide, so that the extreme width of 
the church is 70 feet. Each aisle is lighted by six 
windows, the tracery being different in each, and 
they are all filled with green and white glass. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by pointed 
arches, 30 feet high, supported by clustered 
columns. There are two chancel aisles, over one 
of which rises the tower, in which is contained 
the vestry: in the opposite chancel aisle will be 
placed the organ. There are twelve windows in 
the clerestory, six on each side. The chancel is 
40 feet long by 34 feet wide. The edifice will 
accommodate upwards of 1,000 persons. It has 
been erected at the sole cost ofthe Rev. J. O’Brien, 
who has had a district assigned him by the vicar 
of Hove and Preston. 

Fernham.—The foundation stone of a new church 
was laid here on the 14th ultimo. Mr. Hughall is 
the architect, and Mr. J. Luker the builder. The 
new church will consist of nave with south porch, 
and western bell-cot and chancel,—the whole to 
be built of Faringdon stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the floor will be paved with Minton 
tiles, and the east window filled with glass, by 
Mr. Wailes. The style adopted is the Geometrical. 


Charmouth.—Catherston New Church was con- 
secrated on the 7th ultimo. The style is Early 
Decorated, and the edifice somprises nave and 
chancel under one roof, externally divided by a 
gable parapet ; the chancel being distinguished by 
enriched stone-work, consisting of carved eaves- 
cornice and empanelled band. On the north side 
is attached a vestry building, containing an organ- 
chamber. The body of the church is of flint-work 
of a grey tone, contrasting with the Bath-stone 
dressings. The entrance is through a recessed 
doorway at the west end. The arch-moulding is 
relieved with foliage carving of the oak and acorn, 
and the capitals with ivy and thorn. There are 
sedilia on each side of the doorway. Above isa 
four-light window, surmounted by a bell-gable, 
with gablets, and terminating in a foliated cross. 
The bell was taken at the siege of Sebastopol. 
The north and south windows are of decorated 
character, each of two lights: the east window is 
of three lights, with cusped circles in the tracery. 
The roof is covered with red tiles and perforated 
cresting, from Stoke-upon-Trent. The interior is 
faced with Bath stone. The roof and seats are of 
oak. The chancel is separated from the nave by 
an arch, supported by columns, the capitals of 
which are carved in foliage. The design of the 
roof is arch-formed in the principals, supported 
on angel-corbels, the double arcade formed by the 
wind braces and the perforated spandrils. The 
chancel is raised one step above the nave, and the 
sacrarium one step higher. The reredos consists 
of triple arcade, supported on green serpentine 
pillars, with stone capitals and bases. The wall 
surfaces on each side are covered with diaper in 
stone, as is also the ground of the arches in the 
reredos, in the centre one of which is a metal 
cross. The paving of the church is of Minton’s 
tiles. The choir-stalls are square-headed, the 
angles being relieved by carving, and behind 
them, on the north side, is the organ, by Walker, 
of London. The seats of the nave are open and 
anappropriated. The pulpit is of carved stone, 
on serpentine shafts. The windows are filled with 
stained from Clayton and Bell, of London. 
The subjects of those in the chancel are as follows : 
—The Agony in the Garden, the Betrayal, the 
Bearing of the Cross, the Entombment, and the 
Resurrection. The west window is illustrative of 
the life of the Virgin Mary, to whom the church 
is dedicated. The side windows of the nave, as 
well as that of the vestry, are of coloured diapered 

The architect is Mr. J. L. Pearson, of 
; and the contractor Mr. H. Poole, of 
Westminster. 

Curry Rivel.—The restoration of the parish 
church has been resolved on at the vestry meet- 
ing. ee orien 
necessary expenses. vestry have determined 
to pull down the present dilapidated tower, and 


erect a fac simile with durable stone. After that 

the church will be entirely re-pewed. 
Wednesfield.—The Wesleyan Chapel trustees 

Sere een et Sy Pee 

ton, of Wolverhampton, architect, for the 

ment of their chapel and proposed new v 

&ce. Mr. Thos. Jones, builder, has undertaken 

the contract for the erection of the works, 

Wolstanton.—The old church here is under- 


the walls, already far advanced, will be rebuilt and 
restored. This is being effected at the cost of the 
patron, Mr. R. Sneyd, of Keele Hall; but Mr. E. 
Wood, of Port-hill, will be at the expense of pro- 
viding a stained chancel window, and a flooring of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The feeling of many of 
the leading parishioners is in favour of entirely 
rebuilding the church in a substantial style. The 
chancel is being rebuilt from plans by Messrs. 
Ward and Son, of Hanley; and the contractor is 
Mr. John Bryan, of Stoke. 

Kempsford (Bristol).—The church here has 
been re-opened, on the completion of the aew 
aisle, called the “Bishop’s aisle” (from the late 
bishop of the diocese having contributed towards 
it), and also the restoration of the chancel, towards 
which the rector has subscribed 200/. 

Elberton ( Bristol.)—The small church here has 
been newly roofed, and the outside walls pointed. 
The interior is entirely new, the pews being low 
and open. 

Bath.—The foundation-stone of the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery Chapel at Bath, was laid on the 
2nd instant. Mr. J. C. Hansom is the architect. 

Devonport.—St. Stephen’s Church, Devon 
has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
The edifice stands on a site at the corner of 
street and Clowance-street, given by the trustees of 





pr yning= Bammer on be eee 
pitch. low roof of the nave 
chancel will contrast sadly with the new work, 
it is to be an effort will be made to 
them also. chancel requires complete resto- 
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BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Aiaighedy, Tenders. Bidey. he plaitilt 
: ¥. | ere 

been engaged in Ornlding operations 
Queen’s-terrace, -road, the 
bourhood, and the defendant is the 
Queen’s-terrace. The plaintiff is 
No. 26, Queen’s-terrace. Mr. 
sirous of making some alterations 
venience, without notice to the 
walls one , and thus ived 


a] 


biiettelt 
reek 
apetaal 


tion were altered by bei 
level with the new $ com- 
plained, and the defendant said, — “Well, if 
ou will excuse what I have done, I will enter 
to a contract with you to restore the pre- 
mises and alter the position of the cistern, so that 
you shall not be dam in any way.” 
plaintiff consented to this, and an 
mang Bevirg parties, in which to 
Trinder to make use of the walls 


Sidey, and to replace the ing stone, 

othe oa carry ep toe Cikeru aus thaty 
higher, “without any expense to the said Mr. 
Trinder.” The defendant did assist in carrying 


i? 


port, up the cistern a story higher, but, even in reference 


to the mere carrying of it up, the plaintiff was put 
to the expense of 1/. which sum the defendant 





the manor. It is in the Early English style, with 


isa harmonium. At the termination of the nave 
is a deep chancel. 

Gloucester.—The tower of St. Michael’s Church, | 
Gloucester, which was greatly injured by lightning 
during the thunder-storm of the 16th of June last, 
is now being repaired. 

Chester.— The Marquis of Westminster has 
offered the sum of 3,000/. at the rate of 1,000/. a 
year for three years, towards the restoration and 
re-pewing of the old church of St. John, Chester, 
once a cathedral, and of which his lordship is lay 
rector, The offer is conditional on the balance 
estimated to be required—a further sum of 2,0007, 
—being raised by the parishioners and the public, 

York.—St. Helen’s Church has been restored 
and enlarged. The edifice has been re-roofed 
throughout, and the south and north wails have | 
been re-built. A new chancel has been erected at 
a cost of upwards of 300/. and there is a new! 
vestry outside the church. The old square pews | 
have been replaced by new open seats. A window 
of stained glass, by Hardman, of Birmingham, 
with figures of the Saviour, St. Lake, and St. 
John, is placed on the south of the chancel, and is | 
the gift of Mr. Sotheran, bookseller, of this city. 
The tracery of the east window, which is of four | 
lights, is filled in with stained glass, also by Hard- | 
man, and contains the Agnus Dei and the evange- 
listic symbols. The pulpit is of carved oak, and | 
stands upon a stone plinth. A reredos of stone | 
has been placed underneath the east window. The 
expense incurred (exclusive of the chancel, which: | 
is the gift of a gentleman, and a few of his imme- | 
diate friends), is about 1,450/. Subscriptions | 
amounting to nearly 1,100/. have been obtained, | 
leaving a deficit of about 350/. The restoration | 
has been completed under the direction of Mr. | 
W. H. Dykes, of York, architect, and the under- 





the work,—namely, Mr. Kettlewell, a 
Mr. Brown, carpenters’ work ; Mr. Walker, brick- 
laying and plastering ; Mr. Norton, plumbing and 


Lupton, painting and staining; and Mr. Bradley, 
carving: Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, supplied the 
gas-fitti 





of a new Wesleyan chapel, to be erected in a field 
on the north side of Back-lane, Manningham, has 
been laid. The chapel will be in the Italian style | 
of architecture. The length of the building, in- | 
54 in breadth. The chapel will accommodate 700) 
persons, and the schools 300 scholars. The cost 
of the will be 2,600. Mr. S, Jackson, of 
Bradford, is the architect, and the. ipal con- 








tractors ee OD and ( 3 and 
joiners, James Wilson Son. 
Grimsby.—The north-west end of the transept 


a nave, north aisle, and spire. A portion of the Phi 
eastern end of the aisle is screened off, and within | sata s a re Pa ragniien 3 a the ne- 


ithe defendant’s attorn 


mentioned tradesmen, of York, were employed on | they 
glazing; Mr. Hodgson, ironmongers’ work; Mr. | prepara 


Meanie ham ( Bradford).—Thefoundationstone | ing 


cluding the schools in the rear, will be 95. feet by | Laurie 


paid into court. The cistern then was left, as 
described, “ balanced on a pole,” quite unsafe, and 
put to the 


alterations and additions. The work 


' ch for was admitted to have been done, but 


submitted that the de- 
fendant had done all that he was strictly bound 
to do under the agreement in carrying the cistern 
“up one story higher,” and the sum paid into 
court covered the expense of that work. 

His Honour said, the common-sense view of 
the matter was, that the Taare 
cistern in the same position for i rposes 
per peetagerel papal ae wed we, If 
the new position in which the cistern was placed 
rendered further works necessary, the expense 
would fall upon the defendant, the words of the 
agreement being,—“ The cistern is to be removed 
one story higher without any expense to the said 
Mr. Trinder.” His verdict would, therefore, be 


‘for the plaintiff for the full amount, with costs. 








LAW NOTES. 


article at a distant place, and the article when 
delivered to the carrier for the purpose of being 
conveyed is of a merchantable oe , the pur- 
chaser is bound to accept it, if only 

to the extent that it is necessarily subject to in its 
course of transit from the one place to the other.— 
Bull v. Robinson. 

Architects’ Plans.—A, possessed of land, agreed 
with B, an architect, that he should lay out land 
for building purposes, and make surveys, &c. ; that 
he should make no for the above services ; 
but, in the event of the land being disposed of for 


building purposes, B should be edine archi- 
tect on A’s behalf; and the parties bui should 
pay him a per-centage on » provided 


the 
did not employ him as their own architect ; 
but in the event of A, or his executors, wishing to 
dispense with B’s services, that he 
remunerate him for his services i the 
tions. A made the surveys: the = 
’3 
it 


L 


not disposed of for building purposes, and 

executors di wi Se sees 

out of their er to dispose i 
warenen.aee B. claimed remu- 

neration for the It was held that 

he wasnot entitled to recover, asthe disposing ofthe 

was the event in which 


Insolvent Debtor.—An 


money, in ion that he will withdraw his 
ition, is void; such consideration being con- 
trary to the policy of the poe ears ve Act, 
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Seulptor—Bankruptey—A sculptor is not, as 
such, a trader within the meaning of the bankrupt 
law; but if he buy marble to exercise his skill 
upon, and then sell .the .figure,-he can be made a 
bankrupt as a dealer in marble, .and as a worker 
of and commodities.—Re Bailey. 

cepted Articles—A publican’s beer-engine, 
‘counter, and other fixtures, were held not to be 
within the meaning of the section allowing wear- 
ing 1, bedding, working tools and imple- 
ments (not exceeding 201.) to be retained by an 
insolvent petitioner —Re Castle. 

Seulptor—Unfinished Work.—M. a sculptor, 
mate designs and casts, which he desired to be 
executed in gutta-percha, before having ‘them 
coated with metal. For'this purpose he delivered 
‘them to T. who'found materials.and labour. The 
“work was carried on in a portion of M.’s premises, 
and the workers were employed by T. and M. It 


‘was held that T. bad alien asagainst the assignees 


on all the figares unfinished at the time of M.’s 
‘bankruptcy.—Re Monti. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND MR. HENLEY. 

Sig,—My attention has just been directed to 
your notice of a pamphlet written by Mr. Henley, 
which is contained in your number for the 11th 
September. As the pamphlet is in the nature of 
a begging memorial, the misstatements and 
omissions might be charitably attributed to his 
earnest desire for assistance, and so be left -un- 
answered ; but as he has gone so far from impar- 
tiality as to eharge the corporation with a desire 
to “persecute” him, allow me, as their solicitor, and 
as such acquainted with all the facts of the case, 
to deny the correetness of Mr. Henley’s statements 
and the justness of his imputations on the corpo- 
ration. This denial.I will support by the judg- 
ment of Mr. Baron Martin, given in Westminster 
Hall, but which Mr. Henley, for his own purposes, 
has prudently omitted. His lordship said, after 
hearing from Mr. Henley’s counsel statements 
Similar to these contained in the pamphlet, that 
he considered ‘the proceedings.of Mr. Henley to 
be very improper, as he had been treated most 
liberally by the corporation. The cerporation 
have always shown a desire to act with liberality 
towards all their tenants. Mr. Henley’s misfor- 
tunes arose from his commencing a building specu- 
lation beyond his capital (2,500/. to erect sixty 
houses), followed by bad times, and his blind 
refusal to terms from the corporation far 
more favourable than are usually offered by land- 








Jords to builders under similar circumstances. 


Heit Terrertz. 


SURVEYORS’ ACTIONS. 
JURY v. PATMAN, 

Iw this action,'tried in the Lord Mayor’s Court, 
the plaintiff was a surveyor and valuer of Dowgate- 
hill, and sued the defendant, a builder of Bedford- 
row, for the sum of 3/. 8s.’for having valued some 
“property at West Ham. 

The defendant pleaded ‘that the plaintiff ‘had 








-refused to value the property at its ‘fair worth, 


and therefore had no ¢laim to the money. 

The plaintiff stated ‘that ‘he engaged’to-value 
some property the defendant was building at West 
‘Ham, for the purpose of his -raising’1,600/. upon 
it, and it-was agreed that if he got ‘the money 
plaintiff was ‘to have '10/.'10s. and if not he was 
to have’ 3/. 3s. Plaintiff accordingly surveyed the 


‘able to 





buildings,-which were not completed, and in his 
report recommended that only 700/. should be | 





GROUND. 

Srn,— We have a Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
to make laws; a Contt of Chancery and Queen’s 
Bench to interpret laws; a Home Seeretary and 
Attorney-General to set the laws in motion ; metro- 
politan boards, vestries, police, commissioners of all 
kinds, churchwardens, overseers, &c. and yet this 
place is daily and hourly becoming a public nui- 
sance and a scandal. I know that the Builder 
has originated many improvements, and is looked 
up to. step in and assist-us. Daily and 
wl 2 oe robbish is brought imto the place ; 
and, I regret to say, by builders and contractors, 
who, if I were to call them by any other name 
than “respectable,” would consider it a slight. 
The accumulation is already as high as the walls 
of the of thes ing houses. Men 
are employed to cover the worst kind of rubbish‘ 
by means of ‘the best. No useful purpose, for 
either building or anything else, ean account for 
this conduct. I leave the tion. question to 
the religious public. But on the score of common 
deceney, common sense, ‘the public health, and 
the “fitness of things,” is it right that we should 
re-act in 1858 a ce, only to be compared 
to the Alps of detritus of all kinds that once 
decorated the elassic neighbourhood of King’s- 
eross, near: Gray’s-inn-lane ? For goodness sake, do 
not let ““ Vor et praterea nihil” be the characte- 
ristic of our modern: parish legislators, but do stir 
them up to exert the “fortiter in re?’—the 
“ suaviter in modo” would not be efficient. 

IskLIneTon. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

A- SPECIAL meeting of this Beard was held in 
the Council-chamber, Guildhall, on Friday in last 
week, 

Mr. Bristow presented the following resolution 
from the Greenwich District: Board of Works :— 
“That any proposition for an outfall at Greenwich, 
and for deodorizing or defecating the sewage of 
the southern side of the metropolis, in or near the 
Greenwich marshes, i6 highly objectionable, and 
fraught with danger to the health of the imha- 
bitants of this populous district; and this Board 
therefore protests against any such plan or project 


appearance, : 

roof to a height of 25 feet. There will be six 
stories, The window caps are all designed to be 
of cast iron, of ornamental pattern, supported on 
carved trusses. The whole structure will be con- 
structed of a cream-coloured brick, for 
which Milwaukee is famous. essrs. Smith and 
Bradshaw, residents, are the architects. 








SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Tue extraordinary number of fires, many of 
them of great extent, which have happened in the 
course of the present summer, both in the metro- 
polis and the provinces, is no less remarkable than 
the circumstance that many of them ean be in no 
way accounted for except we admit spontaneous 
combustion as a cause. It might be worth 
while for ‘the insurance companies and others 
largely interested in this important matter to 
cause a scientific inquiry to be made in order to 
ascertain the peculiarities of the atmosphere when 
these unaccountable fires are most frequent ; the 
nature of the materials stored ; and the provision 
made for the ventilation of large warehouses : the 
latter is of much consequence, for few of even the 
best structures of this description are sere. | 
attended to in this respect ; and it would be well, 
by actual experiment, to discover to how great an 
extent combustion depends on the ill. or proper 
supply of goed air. 

One would think that the danger which arises 
from the close packing of certain substances, parti- 
cularly those composed of oily matter, and hempen 
and other textures, was sufficiently understood : 
the experience of almost every week, however, 
shows us the contrary. As one instance amongst 
numbers, we will mention that in the dead of the 
night, during the vo of the Royal Charter 
from England to Melbourne, the passengers were 
aroused by an alarm that the ship was on fire. By 
the well-directed exertions of the captain and 
crew the fire was got under, and the lives of the 
numerous passengers and the fine vessel were saved. 
On examination, it was found that this danger 





(the effeet of which would be so injurious to per- 
sons and property in this district) being carried | 
into execution.” 

It was ordered that the resolution be considered | 
by the Board when the ‘engineer’s report on the | 
main drainage is presented, which there was, 
reason to’ believe would be done on Friday im next | 
week. 
On a question as to the texing powers of the 
Board in reference to a sum: of 42,0001. for the | 


Victoria-park approaches, according to the Act | 


thereanent, the chairman, Mr. Thwaites, after | 


some diseussion, said that it was quite absurd to 


was caused by a stupid person sending some oil- 
skin coats packed in cases, and omitting to mark 
on the case what they contained. Lying together, 
they became heated. ‘In this instance, by the 
carelessness or ignorance of the packer of these 

oods, a number of valuable lives and much 
property were imperiled. 

‘In order to prevent similar accidents, regulations 
should be made that all dangerous commodities 
should be distinctly marked, and arrangements 
made for their proper stowage’on ship-board. It 
would be easy to render parts of vessels fireproof ; 
and in miscellaneous cargoes to separate the goods 


suppose that all the great works that were neces- , ao agen ees ta caeina ss eae ene. 


sible to provide some 


sary to be earried out for the improvement of the | hetier ehintinel wales ' P 
: : apply than the old-fashioned 
metropolis could be accomplished by means of ‘hand-pumps which are sti in in so ‘many 


direct taxation only. He hoped, therefore, his 
hon. friend who had raised the question would be - 
rest some mode by which the Board 
might be put in motion for obtaining the power of 
raising funds in some other way besides that of | 
direct tax upon the inhabitants of the metropolis. | 
A motion for leave to negotiate a loan for the | 
amount was then agreed to, and the committee | 
were to report the terms of the negotiation for the | 


approval of the Board. k 


vessels? In steam-ships there should be no difficulty 
in this, for powerfal pumps og easily con- 
trived, which would be useful either’in case of fire 
or leakage. 





THE OLD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 
-KEMERTON CHURCH, 
“~Srr,—Albwho are interested in :the discovery 
and preservation of objects of archeological note, 


Precepts were ordered to be forthwith issued to . must -reail with gratification sueh .eecounts as 
the several parts of the metropolis for raising the occasionally appear in the Builder:frenethe pens 
assessments for the Metropolitan Main Drainage _ of architectural tourists. ‘These accounts become 
‘lent upon‘them, but that if completed, then’1,600/. Rate, and ‘that it be referred baek to the com- )a]) the more interesting, when ‘the :ehurches or 
‘might’be lent upon them. ‘He also stated in his | mittee to prepare ‘the basis upon which such Objects deseribed sare either \well ‘snown, or re- 





report ‘that 8,000/. had ‘been laid out on ‘the | assessments shall be:made. 
premises. Having sent in this report, he refused | 
to amend it by recommending’ the loan of ‘1,600/. 

and the-result of it was that the defendant applied | 


}markable for some striking original characteristic. 
In the latter.case all may'learn something ; and 
‘inthe former, one:is only.teo-giadl ‘to see our old 
friends with others’ eyes,and from diflerent. points 





MONSTER HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, US. 
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"2,0001. but he refased*to put that in his-report. 


to the Law Property and Life Assurance Com- | 


| Some time sinee we described in “the Builder | 
pany, and their surveyor recommended them to the New Hall House, Milwankee, a hotel of great 


guarantee as much as 1,800/, on the same y magnitude ; but we now find that another build- 
that plaintiff had recommended only 700/. to ‘be | ing of similar class and one-fourth larger is about | 
advanced upon. The defendant also stated that 'to be erected in the fourth ward in the same city. | 
the plaintiff had said the y was worth | The style of architeeture is deseribed:to be Light | 
Italian; the building six stories high, with a 
The Recorder said the only ground this action | front on Spring-street of 200 ‘feet, and on West | 
could be defended on was, that the plaintiff had Water-street of about 150 feet, by a‘height of 80 
from some corrupt motive withheld that recom- see from level of street to the main corniee. The 
mendation from the report, and thet question he |portico and entrance will be of cast iron, and will 
would leave to the jury. The question they would be carried up three stories high, forming a balcony 
‘have'to consider was, whether he really believed |to the centre windows of each story. There will 
‘the ‘property was worth the money about to be | be also a light ornamental cast-iron balcony run- | 
borrowed and refused to give a certificate for that -ning the entire length of both fronts, immediately 
‘amount lover the first floor. Above the cornice, to the 


“The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff. centre portion of Spring-street front, is-a dome, | 


of sight. 

There is an-enthusiasmvalso aboutsarchitectural 
students that one does not .often see in other 
men—a'love for'their art, so intense as to carry 
them to comparatively unknown «places .at:any 
amount of meonvenience. ‘This enthusiasm ‘is 
thus a very valuable element, for it mot only leads 
men to their work, but makes them «werk avell 
when they are there. Without this «quality in 
our students, architecture must degenerate into 
spiritless insipidity; bat unaccompanied by judg- 
ment, it is certainly caleulated to mislead:its:pos- 
sessors. ‘It*is easy, for sinstance, ‘to ébserve, how 
entirely an architectural enthusiast gives himself 
up tothe hunting for certain features that are 
merely old, rather ‘than to those that are true 
and beautiful-of all periods. That:the antiquity 
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Of an: should render it i -is: no 
matter of surprise, but that the admiration of it 
should: shut the eyes: to the beauty of modern 
works iscertainly to be regretted. Such a result 
shows a radical error in a: man’s system of ob- 
servation, and hedges about the practice of his 
profession with difficulties that are entirely of his 
own creation. Truth and beauty are not solely 
possessed by any one style, or confined to certain 
periods, but are distributed, in greater or less pro- 
portions, to all epochs; and:in all styles. And the 
earnest student of art will not lay down the 
dogma that what’ belongs to other or particular 
ages is beautiful, and pass over these objects: which 
bear different dates. To do this is simply, to 
become a mere enthusiast of a: period, and shut 
oneself out of all participation in the bewaties of 
architecture, except of the favourite: date. With 
such a spirit half the chamels. of enjoyment 
become closed to the student; and imstead of a 
careful inspection of all architecture that comes 
in his way, in order thereby to diseover the true 
principles of beauty, his tone assumes the cha- 
racter of a protracted hunt for antiquities, and en- 
genders a morbid yearning for everything that 
has the appearance of deeay: From such ex- 
amination he learns nothing. The most saered 
works of antiquity, and those which lay claim to 
the greatest beauty, should be closely scrutinised, 
and all their points: be carefully examined, if good 
is to result from thestudy.of.them.to the student. 
He must not taeitly allow their beauty, and pass 
on to other works. Unless-he can account for the 
beauty to be observed, and determine what it is 
that. pleases, and why, his examination will not 
result in the aequirement of positive knowledge, 
but be very similar to that of superficial obser- 
vers.. Rottenness is- not necessarily sacred, but 
rather the spirit that. has triumphed over decay, 
and left its impress on the crumbling atoms. 
The same spirit may be observed in works exe- 
cuted: in all periods, but. under different phases, 
and showing: different developments. Whilst, 
therefore, it is our duty to examine closely the 
claims of antique specimens of art upon our ad- 
miration, so should we as searchingly examine the 
new, and give to each only that position which 
our feelings, and. the laws-of beauty, will allow. 
Such an impartial methed.of decision will be pro- 
ductive of positive information ; for the facts thus 
ascertained. cannot. but. remain firmly impressed 
upon the memory, and. there fertilize the inven- 
tive spirit. 

With these feelings I confess to having been 
disappointed ‘in reading the account in the Builder 
of September 4th, of a rambling inspection of the 
Worcestershire village churches. And this did not 
alone proceed from seeing objects of the greatest 
interest in the neighbourhood left’ unmentioned, 
but also from the simply recording spirit of the 
whole. The writer, for instance, finds nothing to 
admire in the ehurch of Kemerton ; and so, stating 
one or two: faets about the remains of the old 
chureh, he proceeds at once to the next’ village, of 
Overbury, where he is quite compensated for his 
disappointment at Kemerton. Now, if the dis- 
covery of grace-and beauty had been the writer’s 
aim, he would have assuredly found it at the 
latter place; but seeing nothing of impertanee 
above twenty years old, he departs with a-sneer 
at the new church and sumptuous ritual. Some men 
appear to dislike a clean, well-built modern church, 
andare only happy when they find atreasure-house 
of religious filth.and-rottenness, with walls stand- 
ing at. other than right: angles to the ground: 
With them, mouldings are only beautiful when they 
have lost all angles, and are merely the breeding- 
ground of lichensand:spiders. It would do these 
gentlemen good if they would reflect fora moment 
for what purpose a church is built; and when 
they have determined this little matter, to decide 
whether there is not, in perfectiadaptation to pur- 
pose, joined with a correct: and manly pronuncia- 
tion of any style of architecture, something which 
appeals to our feelings: and deserves our respect. 
Kemerton Church was built at a period when the 
Gothic renaissance was in itsinfancy. It isan 
undoubtedly good imitation of the style of the 
fourteenth century, The nave, south. aisle, and 
chaueel, which were consecrated in 1847, are cer- | 
tainly inferior to the north aisle, built a little 
later. The chancel is richly polychromed, and has 
some good stained glass, by Willement and Hard- 
man, The sumptuous: ritual spoken of by your 
correspondent, I suppose must refer to a daily 
choral service, performed by a voluntary choir, of 
men and the boys of the village school, who have 
been trained by the resident clergymen of the 
parish, and have fully repaid the pains that have 
. There is nothing 


been: taken in their training 
forced or artificial in either church or services. 


The former is certainly kept: 
order, and the latter is carried on by the cergy- 
man of the parish and his musical pari 
and attended by an average daily congregation of 
twenty to thirty. poor couldn an agricultural 
population of 560. I-confess.I cannot see. im: any: 
of these circumstances, which are the barest state- 
ment of fact,.fair. grounds for speaking cavalierly 
of a church, Kemerton is-one of the centres from 
whieh has radiated. that spirit of reality and 
beauty in architecture, and reverence in ritual, for 
which our architects at any. rate should have 
respect. 

¥You.and your correspondent: will, I am: sure, 
pardon me for these few words.. Though perhaps: 
not. intended, the remarks to which they. refer 
gave a wrong impression of the church, and: pain 
to those who, under circumstances of great dif_i- 
culty, have raised and. minister to-it, as wellas 
those who have felt the benefit of its services. 
Let this then be the defence of one who, admiring. 
your correspondent’s description of other churches, 
| think she has not dealt fairly with that of 
KEMERTON. 








Correspondence. 


THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 

Str,—I am very much obliged by) the insertion 
of my letter, and. hope the Builder will not sus- 
tain any injury thereby.. Lest such should be the 
case, | beg leave to say, that no party whatever 
| connected with it, or with:the Masters’ Society, is 
|in any way whatever responsible for the article I 
| wrote on the above unpopular: subject; or this I 
‘am now writing. I am personally unknown: to 
you and the masters; I therefore 2m alone respon- 
sible. I may also be permitted to say that, if one 
thing more than another entitles the Builder to 
the unqualified respect’ of all parties concerned, it 
is its impartiality in giving insertion to all shades 
of opinion. 

Before replying to the letters of “A poor Car- 
penter,” and “A London Joiner,” I beg to premise 
a “thing or two” which I’ know well-—“ deny it 
who can,”—that- somehow or other a very: un- 
happy feeling has most unjustly existed towards 
the masters for years past, more especially since 
the formation of trades unions. This feeling has 
been cherished ‘particularly by certain portions of 
the body, who are more distinguished as agitators 

| than as frequenters of Mechanics’ Institutes, and: 
whose classification for ability wonld not stand 
very high; and until their inflttence be removed, 
and the intelligent and able workmen and the 





masters discover that their interests are mutual’| #60 


and identical, the present state of things must 
remain. On the part of the masters, I’must in 
candour say, that while they have on necessary 
occasions resisted any dictation from irresponsible 
men as to how they shall conduct their~ business, 
they have, with very few exceptions, always given 
more wages than they could afford to give, or the 
circumstances of the times warranted them in 
giving: And it is mortifying to read so frequently 
of a builder’s name being'a byword and a reproach 
at the Bankruptcy and insolvent Courts: How is 
this? Lanswer flatly, it is the wages unearned 


by “the muffs” that ruin the masters: There| pewter’ pots. 


ought to be a selection: pay every one according 
to his merit’: the good workman will then meet: 
his reward: It would not operate badly if every 
man, on applying for employment, were required: 
to produce his indentures or a certificate of com- 
petency and character from his late employer. 
This would make the trade remunerative and 
respectable. 

In reply to: “ A. poor Carpenter,” I beg” to say; 
that while he may be right in saying a resolution 
was passed at “the Yorkshire Stingo in 1820, or 
1823, that 5s. 6d. be the standard rate of wages,” 
he fails to tell us what or how many masters 
obeyed the mandate of the “ Stingo” Parliament. 
I know it was lixe the man who, on his death-bed, 
disposed of the half of the county of Devonshire to 
his friends, and when they questioned the testator 
as to his title to the property, he replied, “Never 
mind about that, it is my wi// they should have it, 
but they must get it how they can.” No doubt at 
all times some few men of singular abilities have 
had even mere than 5s. 6d. per day, but till the 
last four or five years, 4s. 6d. and Sa have been 


the wages. 

e have a maxim in the trade, “ Measuretwice 
and cut once,’ If “A.poor * gad Ac 
London Jomer” had read my. letter: “tmice’” 
before they attempted to answer it. once, they: 
would not have indulged in the personalities 
they have been guilty of, nor introduced the irre- 
levant matter they have introduced, or made me 





and in|: 











uestion: is there not a complete glut of houses 
sae of men? “A poor Carpenter” admits that 
“two men. have to rum after one H 
might have said. six;:and if houses could ran, 

expect about 100 would rum-after one purchaser, 
and then not. find him; and. if they did, he 
would not give the cost as the purchase-money, 
“A poor Carpenter” Knowing tliat there is 


- ® 


mental improvement” cry. 
tives truly! But, if charity is to begin at home, 
I beg to tell “ A poor Carpenter” that the majo- 
rity of masters would be very glad of a little more 
time for the cultivation of the one and the exer~ 
cise of the other themselves. Tliey believe that 
humanity to themselves is very necessary, and ‘that 
it onght to begin at home. As-to the philanthro- 
pists, I very much admire their generosity in giving 
away: Saturday half-holidays at other people’s ex~ 
pense. The “ PoorCarpenter” assures the masters 
that, by giving the nine hears movement, “ 

will lose none of their profits, as- the public 

pay for it?’ Now, sir, in all reason, if such be the 
case, why in the world did the wait on 
the masters to grant the boon ? did they 
not go to that abstraction, “the public?” for the 
favour once granted by the public, and proper 
credentials being given, the masters would most 
cheerfully have given: effect to the wishes‘of the 


in a nutshell. I give it in the words of Mr. Cleave, 
editor of the People’s Police Gazette, to a meeting 
of carpenters on strike, at the Rotunda, Black- 
friars-road, at which I was present, some thirty 
years ago, viz.:—‘ Neither morally, socially, nor 
intellectually, will you be ever mite ee 
ping his. fingers) till you leave off lifting: 

» Tf, on the average, one-third of 
the wages of the working classes be spent in publie- 
houses; they need not wonder at: so much poverty 
and j exi 5 

megan pen 4 THING OR -TWO.. 
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beauty, by Mr. Hargrave Jennings, 

in literary fields. ——“‘ Humbugattacked, inChurch, 
Law, Physic, Army, and Navy ;” and “Common 
Sense, or, Humbug attacked in Art, Science, and 
Literature,” are the titles of two small volumes by 
“ Mr. John Bull, jun.” (Mountcastle, King-street), 
which contain many sound views, and give evidence 
of a considerable acquaintance with what is going 


on, but are marred by want of constructive know- 


ledge, to say nothing of Lindley Murray. 








Miscellanea. 


ArcuirectvrRaL AssociaTion.—The opening 
conversazione is to be held this Friday evening 
(Oct. Ist) at Lyon’s Inn Hall, Strand. 

Tue Cuersza Stewarpsuip.—The West Mid- 
dlesex Advertiser states that Earl Cadogan has 
su Mr. Legg in the office of steward by 
the appointment of a junior member of his lord- 
ship’s own family, the Hon. F. Cadogan, and Mr. 
I. B. Ambler, to be the receiver and assistant- 
receiver of his Chelsea estate. Mr. Legg has 
since been appointed to “the surveyorship of 
Belgravia and Pimlico.” 

Vernon Parx, Srocxport.—The people of 
Stockport have obtained for themselves a park 
of about 26 acres. It was inaugurated on the 
20th. The face of the park is diversified by 
shrubberies and plantations, small lakes and basins, 
rustic bridges, fountains, and statuary. A massive 
bronze fountain bears the inscription, “ Presented 
by the workpeople of the India Mills,” belonging 
to Messrs. Kershaw, Lees, and Co. Near one of 
the smaller lakes is a statue of Venus at the Bath, 
and another piece of sculpture is a statue about 
4 feet high, cut in the hard grey stone of the 
district, of a hawker of sand in the town, a local 
celebrity and a “character” still living, named 
William Oliver. It is intended to represent him 
as he appeared at the Court-house, cap in hand, 
om an occasion when he was brought up to be 
reprimanded for insulting one of the magistrates. 
The sculptor is a working stonemason. It is to 
be regretted that he had not chosen a better sub- 
ject. A public reprimand for insolence ought not 
to be the means of rendering its recipient “ famous.” 


Buripine Contracts: Exrras.—A dispute of 
considerable interest to contractors and railway 
people has been the subject of arbitration at 
Darlington ; the deputy-chairman of the North- 
Eastern Railway being the arbitrator. In 1855, 
the Stockton and Darlington Company invited 
tenders for constructing a branch of nearly three 
miles from their Shildon tunnel, and Messrs. 
Trowsdale and Jackson’s offer (16,000/.) was 
accepted. In the progress of the works, several 
departures from the specification were made at the 
company’s instance ; and after all had been finished 
(payments “on account” having been from time 
to time made), Messrs. Trowsdale and Jackson 
repudiated the contract, and claimed 18,800/. over 
and above the 16,000. The company maintained 
that the tender was binding, and that only the 
new work would be matter of account. The con- 
tractors, on the other hand, were of opinion that 
the variations had been so many and important as 
altogether to vitiate that instrument. It was 
mutually agreed, however, that all matters in 
dispute should be submitted to Mr. Leeman. 
That gentleman accordingly heard evidence and 

ents on the whole case by counsel. He con- 
—_ - clear mars a binding contract existed, 
as to earthwor bridges. The importance 
of such instruments, once entered into, could not 
be over-rated ; and, speaking after fourteen years’ 
experience, he held it to be as much the interest 
of contractors as of railway companies that they 
should not be lightly set aside. From beginnin 
to end there was no remonstrance, either by letter 
or verbally, as to alterations in the earthwork or 
the bridges. The contractors had been paid 
monthly, and after a long silence they could not 
now set up these alterations as vitiating the con- 
tract. The consideration of the accounts, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extras, was adjourned. 
oe “9 PREVENTION IS BETTER 
Tuan Curs.”—Put a piece of crape over the eyes: 
when slaking, apply a thin handkerchief over 
mouth. Masons may adopt this when 
soft or 3 painters 
pair of gloves (called “ housemaid’s ”), these simple 
precautions would save much in every ~~. 
. G. 


Tuurso.—Steam machinery for cutting pave 
ment has just been introduced, for the first time, 
at Thurso. 

Tae Growrn or Mztpovrne.—The mayor of 
Melbourne has supplied a tabular statement show- 
ing the h of the city of Melbourne. It is a 
remarkable array of such as few towns 
could show. In 1843 there were in Melbourne 
1,095 buildings, assessed at 66,8471. and agen 
1,521/. at a rate of 6d. in the pound. In 1848 
the es stood ;—buildings, 2,928; assessed 
| value, 75,493/.; amount of 1s. rate, 3,774/. In 
| 1853 they were ;—buildings, 4,980 ; assessed value, 
| 638,834/. ; amount of Is. rate, 81,9417. In 1858 
| (the city having lost two wards formed into sepa- 
/ rate municipalities), the figures stand—buildings, 
11,153; assessed value, 995,945/.; amount of 1s. 
| rate, 49,7977. 

Dunxpre.—The foundation-stone of buildings 
which are being erected in Dundee, “by the 
working men of Dundee, Perth, Arbroath, and 
intervening districts, for the manufacture of pure 
and unadulterated daily food, under the name of 
the Dundee Corn-mill and Provision Company,” 
has been laid amid much local enthusiasm. ‘The 
cavity of the stone contained a vase with the custo- 
mary papers and documents, and a sealed envelope 
addressed, “To the Finder of the Vase,” enclosed 
in which was the following note :—“ Dear Friend, 
—I hope you live in an age when the causes which 
led to the formation of this company, and the 
consequent erection of this building, have ceased 
to exist— namely, the general adulteration of 
human food. Yours, in hope,—A. L. Donap.” 


Crystat Parace.—The concert on Tuesday, 
supported by Madlle. Piccolomini and Giuglini, 
was a great success. Where the ten thousand hand- 
somely dressed persons who “ assisted ” at it came 
from, must be a puzzle to all who will recollect 
where their own friends, denizens of the great 
metropolis, are at this moment. Everybody is 
out of town, and yet here were 10,000 persons 
ready to travel to Sydenham to listen to pleasant 
singing, at moderate cést. Unless the expenses 
of the Palace are inordinately large, the year will 
surely prove a good one financially. Some of the 
Sétes have been attended by enormous multi- 
tudes. On the “Foresters’” day, there were 
45,000 persons present, and all so well conducted, 
that it was a sight to make one proud of being an 
Englishman. Many fresh arrangements are in 
progress. Mr. Pepper is to deliver lectures during 
the winter, explanatory of the various architec- 
tural and fine arts depfrtments, illustrated by 
means of dissolving views: there are to be a 
winter garden, agreeable in all weathers, and a 
succession of concerts. Complaints as to the 
refreshment department are still numerous. The 
waiters seem not used to their duties: the conse- 
quence is, that, when there is any pressure, no one 
is attended to. 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF A BRIDGE ON THE 








Trent VaLiry Kaimmway.— A destructive fire 
has occurred on the Trent Valley line of railway, 
near Stafford. Ata short distance from Baswich, 
and about a mile and a quarter from Stafford, the 
line crosses the river Penk and the canal. Across 
them a wooden viaduct, 150 yards in length, had 
been erected. From 30,000 to 40,000 feet of 
timber were used in its construction, at a cost of 
nearly 8,000/. which sum was considerably aug- 
mented, two years ago, by necessary repairs and 
additional cross-beams. The viaduct crossed the 
river and canal at a height of between 20 and 30 
feet from a raised embankment at either end. 
This bridge has been totally destroyed. As to the 
origin of the fire the general supposition appears 
to be that it was accidental, and was caused by a 
lighted cinder falling from the engine of a train 
which had passed a short time before the fire was 
discovered. It is said that the loss to the London 
and North-western Railway Company, by the 
destruction of this bridge, will be about 10,000/. 
This is the third instanceof a railway wooden bri 


It is wonderful that harvest time should pass over 
without the destruction of some of the many fields 
of corn skirting the various railways. It is not 
from want of showers of sparks ever falling right 
and left as the trains fly along that there has been 
such a singular immunity in this case. Were a 
singlespark tofire a field of dry corn,tie lateoccur- 
rence at Aldershott amongst the woods may show 
what might be the result. A prairie fire might thus 
be improvised that would spread far and wide over 
field after field and farm on farm; for the only 
way to arrest such a conflagration, by ly mow- 
ing down a good breadth of crop in the way of the 
fire, would probably (as at Aldershott with the 


streets, Kc. being 
& | being fired in course of a few months in Engine 
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aT Bristo..—Stapleton 
The soe ae betes aakeceeni tee 
sum 

latter 57 acres—is said to be 12,0001. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, when they determined to 
build a palace there for the late Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and 

11, 


Corston’s 
Palace 


Bristol, gave to the executors of Mr. Elton 
0007. and afterwards expended 16,000/. in the 
erection of the present structure. The hospital 
will retain as much of the land as will be neces- 
sary for play and exercise ground, and the Soci 
of Merchants will purchase what is not requi 
It is not expected that the boys can remove to 
their new quarters before spring. The Bristol 
Times, in announcing this arrangement, says :— 
“In London, and generally, there is a strong feel- 
ing in favour of removing the ancient endowed 
schools, around which the metropolis has in the 
course of centuries to suburban situations ; 
and we do not think the good sense or judgment 
of the citizens would a e of the outlay of 
thousands to add to an institution for youths so 
situated as Colston’s Hospital now is, We have as 
strong a feeling for old associations and historic 
sites as any one, but to run the risk of impairing 
the practical efficiency and positive benefits of a 
valuable institution, merely to maintain a local 
prestige or picturesque object, would be carrying 
a fanciful sentiment too far.” 

THe Roman TresseLaTED PaveMENT at Dor- 
CHESTER.—Some time ago we noticed the dis- 
covery of the tesselated pavement of a Roman 

illa Urbana, or town dwelling, on the site 
of Dorchester Castle, a spot which has proved 
extremely fertile in its relies of these con- 
querors of the earth. The present example of 
a perfect tesselated pavement, it may be remem- 
bered, was laid bare in the first attempt to 
dig the grave of a criminal lately executed. The 
following additional particulars are from the 
Dorset Chronicle: — About two years since, a 
portion of the outer border of this pavement was 
also disclosed in digging a grave. The pavement 
now in the Dorset County Museum had, prior to 
that, been exhumed in the same vicinity, viz. in 
digging the foundations for the prison workshops 
at North-square. Another pavement, of a meaner 
description, was also found in digging the founda- 
tions of the cottages occupied by the warders 
outside the gaol enclosure ; and it is known that 
at least two other Roman pavements exist, extend- 
ing into the neighbouring gardens on the south 
side of the castle-yard. By a careful examination 
of the lately discovered example in situ it has been 
recovered as nearly as possible in its integrity ; 
and has been relaid in the chapel of the Castle, 
within the communion rails, where the governor, 
Mr. Lawrence, has succeeded in effecting a resto- 
ration, complete in every detail, and when polished 
up, as it will doubtless be, as brilliant as when it 
was first elaborated. The entire dimensions of 
the pavement are 20 feet square. The foundation 
on which the pavement had been laid was, of 


| course, a bed of concrete: below that, however, 


there was a bed of flints ; below the flints another 
layer of concrete; and below that flints again. 
The object had been to exclude damp, for it was 
found that underneath all these the site was 
rather moist. Some interesting remains of the 
building with which the pavement was connected 
have been found on the site. 

Dock Extension aT LiveRPooL.—The Mersey 
Dock Board have at present under their con- 
sideration an extensive scheme by Mr. Rankin, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Board, to provide for the increasing trade of the 
port and of the country. Mr. Rankin’s scheme 
comprises the construction at the north of the 
present dock range of a half-tide basin, 400 feet. 
by 300 feet, with several locks connected with it, 
together with slips, quays, &c. Two new streets, 
each 60 feet in width, together with railway com- 
munication, were also involved in this portion of 
the scheme, the cost of the locks, basin, 
estimated at 165,000/. Still 
further to the north, he proposes to construct a 
timber dock of twenty acres, with quay and 
storage room. At the south of the dock range, a 
still more extensive and costly scheme of improve- 
ment is proposed, namely, that the i 
portion of the dock estate be improved by an ex- 
penditure of 187,000/. and the Hereulanean por- 
tion by an iture of 500,000/. The expen- 
diture at the south, however, Mr. Rankin thinks 
should not be all immediate, the new 
canal which would be required, in his opinion, 
should be secured at once. Mr. Rankin states 
that an amount of 600,000/. is what he recom- 
mends in an i to Parliament, though 
250,000/. additional might be required for ware- 
houses and sheds. 
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sree Ue satealbs of niliney sieges ben 
time atten ilwa has 
soon iuoaiad to the Sdvactage: sf ques one 
trivance by which coal may take the place of coke 
in locomotives. It is essential that the smoke 
shall be consumed in the firebox itself, so as to 
avoid every chance of annoyance to the public, at 
the same time that an im t economy is 
effected ; and hence the great obstacle to be over- 
come, That it may be overcome in a satisfactory 
manner is considered to have yg preenne d 
settled experiments on one of the southern 
lines. Ietnie case the invention made use of has 
been patented, but there is one serious objection 
to its general employment. 
about 300/. is required to adapt it to any engine 
previously in use. 

Tue Wuarton Memoria, Wrxpow.—A me- 
morial has just been completed to the late Rev. 
Thomas , who was incumbent of St. 
John’s-wood Chapel for more than thirty years. 
In order to the proper carrying out of the scheme, 
the congregation included in their plan the erec- 
tion of a chancel, as a fitting receptacle for the 
memorial. The design for the window was by 
Messrs. Baillie and Co. of Wardour-street. It 
illustrates the life of John the Baptist. The main 
centre compartment represents John baptising the 
Saviour, and the Spirit, in the form of a dove, 
surrounded by “ glories,” descending upon him. 
Underneath, St. John is preaching the Gospel in 
the wilderness. Surrounding these two centre 
scenes are tations of four incidents in the 
life of St. John, chronologically arranged. They 
are ;—the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth ; Zacha- 
rias writing in the book; St. John preaching 
before Herod; and, finally, Herodias producing to 
Herod the head of St. John in a charger. Between 
each of these scenes are small medallion represen- 
tations of the emblems of the four Evangelists. 


The whole is upon a mosaic ground of deep crim- | 


son and blue. The chancel and window will 
shortly be consecrated. 


Smatzi Sums sy Post.—It appears that three 
more letter-sorters are to be committed for trial 
for stealing letters containing coin. Nothing 
could be more easy than to provide a remedy for 
this, and, at the same time, add considerably to 
the revenue. There are thousands unable to send 
more than a shilling to a poorer relation, and 
more who cannot go through the process of 
obtaining a money-order. There are many little 
commissions which might be pediocin ¢ by a 
shilling sent by post, which would amply repay 
the recipient, and would not be felt by the sender. 
Why not have orders at sight for one shilling, of 
the same size as a penny postage-stamp, payable 
at every post-office in the United Kingdom, and 
which might be purchased of all post-masters for 
thirteenpence? They might be printed on white 
paper, so as not to show through the envelope, 
and no postmaster should be required to cash 
more than, say five, on the same day for the same 
person. I have not heard of any forgery of 
postage-stamps, and believe these orders might be 
made secure in the same manner.—W. H. B, 


Tue House or GeorGe SrEPpHENsoN.—Not- 
withstanding the denial given in our pages, when 
we mentioned that it was proposed to take down 
George Stephenson’s cottage, and protested 
against the act, it is now being pulled down, and 
Memorial School is to be erected on the site. 
The building will comprise schools for girls, boys, 
and infants, together with a Mechanics’ Institute 
and dwelling-house for the master and mistress of 
the schools. The cost of the building will be 
upwards of 2,0007. The foundation-stone will be 
laid in the course of the ensuing month by Mrs. 
Addison Potter. The corporation have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, in permitting the 
removal of the cottage. 

Distyrrctine Powprr.—Sir: Having seen in 
the columns of your last number but one a notice 
respecting our manufacture, allow me to correct a 
slight error in the name mentioned. Your cor- 
respondent spoke of ‘ Collins’s Chlorine Powder.” 
It is y called “Collins’s Patent Disinfecting 
Powder,” and sold as such. The former name has 
arisen (as I suppose) from its character being to 
evolve “ free chlorine” upon exposure to the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere. Its adaptability, there- 
fore, as a disinfectant is apparent. Dr. Letheby, 
in his recent report upon this subject, mentioned, 
among other agents, chlorine, first, probably, from 
its strong affinity for hydrogen, thus decomposing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen which invariably arises 


An expenditure of | of oxygen. 


Wuirenaven Water Worxs.—A report has 
been received by the town trustees from Mr. 
Hawksley on the extensive corrosion in the water 
pipes, which has lately excited so much interest 
and apprehension. In his report Mr. 
says :—“ The cause of the corrosion is to be 
in the extraordiaary purity (differing little from 
that of distilied water) of the supply derived from 
the granite and slate formation of the Ennerdale 
mountains. Pure water has a powerful affinity 
for earthly and metallic salts, and, when these are 
not naturally present in the geological formation 
from which it flows, it espera res its che- 
mical nog, absorbing an addi quanti 

en the water, thus saturated 

| oxygen, passes into metallic pipes, and especially 
| iron pipes, and becomes subjected to a heavy pres- 
| sure, the oxygen enters into combination with the 
| metal, and forms an oxide of greater or less amount, 
| as the water is more or less pure, and as the pres- 

sure is heavier or lighter. This effect has been 

observed in many instances, particularly since it 

has become the custom of large towns to seek the 
| benefit of soft water supplies. It is very marked 
in the pipes of several towns in Lancashire and 
Scotland, and especially at Aberdeen; also in 
the pipes of several of the American cities, and in 
those of Grenoble, in France ; but in none of these 
instances has the energy of the action at all a 
proached that of the water of Whitehaven.” = 
Hawksley recommends the trustees “to remove 
all pipes of less than 4 inches diameter, gradually, 





and commencing at the extremeties of the pipes | the 
where the effects of the corrosion are most sen- | i 


sible; and to substitute for these varnished pipes 
of 4 inches diameter. This operation,” he adds, 
“may be carried on at the rate of at least one 
mile per annum, at a cost of little more than 400/. 
per mile.” And he advises the trustees “ to cleanse 
the main pipes from the river Ehen to the service 
reservoir by an instrument something like the 
sweep’s patent brush. This operation should be 
speedily commenced, and may be extended over 
several years.” In considering this report, some 
of the trustees thought, with Lord Lonsdale, that 
a mile a-year was too little; but the further con- 
sideration of the report has been postponed. 

Eron Cortece.—The Rev. J. Wilder, Fellow of 
Eton College, has restored the hall according to 
designs by Mr. Woodyer. The roof is i Br 
simple in construction. Two large Gothic win- 
dows east and west replace those inserted by 
Wren. That at the west end over the dais has 
recently been filled with stained glass. In the 
upper part of the window the central light is 
occupied by a figure of the founder, King Henry VI, 
the smaller light being filled with armorial bear- 
ings and heraldic designs, and the six lower lights 
are filled as follows :—1. Visit of King Henry VI. 
to Winchester, previous to the foundation of Eton 
College. 2. King Henry VI. purchasing the tene- 
ments which stood on the site of Eton College. 
3. Henry VI. granting the charter to the col- 

. 4 The appointment of the first provost. 
5. Henry VII. when Duke of Richmond, a scholar 
|at Eton. 6. Defence of the liberties of the college 
by Provost Westbury, under Edward IV. This 
window is the work of Mr. Hardman. The plain 
| stone floor has been replaced by a pavement of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, containing various arms 
and badges connected with the college and founder. 
Behind the wall-panelling, where their existence 
'was wholly unsuspected, were discovered three 


' fire-places, the carving of that on the dais being 
| as fresh as though just from the workman’s chisel. 
| There was also a small door discovered, commani- 
| eating with the lodge, and now again used by the 
| provost. The screen (and gallery) at the east end, 


replacing Sir Christopher Wren’s screen, contains 
the shields of the benefactors of Eton College. The 
Windsor Express gives a list of them. Theresto- 
ration has been carried out by Messrs. Wheeler and 
Luker, builders, Reading. The heraldic decora- 
tions have been executed by Mr. Fisher, of London, 
and the ornamental ironworks by Messrs. Filmer 
and Mason, of Guildford. One of the two pro- 
jected memorial windows to the Etonians who fell 
in the Crimean war has just been erected. It is 
placed on the south side of the ante-chapel. The 
centre figure is St. Michael, the archangel. There 
are also representations of the patron saints of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales,—Saints 

Patrick, Andrew, and David. The early 
British martyrs are also conspicuous,—St. Alban, 
St. Oswald, &c. There are likewise Scripture 
subjects bearing on the theme. Somé of the 
smaller lights are filled with designs, showing the 
Christian phases of the war, such as the Sisters of 





from all sewage*.—T Hos. G. StaPELToN. 





* Chloride of lime itself evolves free chlorine when ex- 
posed to moisture in the atmosphere. 





Mercy comforting the wounded. Nearly the 
whole of the windows of the chapel are now filled 





i to his Majesty. “ - 
minister, “may be with advantage 
in case the Government should decide on removing 


roused the attention of itects and the public 
thereto. As architects, I think little 
need be anid te chow Shans what & shke GMa 
be opened for their em were they gene- 
rally consulted by the public ; and in these days 
severe competition this view of the subject 
important. I think architects have also to 
convinced that the ep. St Ne ae 
attention or beneath their dignity. I would 
upon architects, then, to show to the public 
they can produce designs for street architecture of 
every class, which shall combine internal utility 
csr even en a and ee I a 
you wi also succeed in convincing i public 
the employment of an architect in these matters 
is true economy. I think that, judging from some 
recent productions in the su our speculative 
i who run up streets of houses by the mile, 
are not indi to make some improvement ; 
but as they endeavour to suit themselves to the 
public taste, we can only influence them through 
the public, by endeavou to raise the standard 
of that taste, if such it can be called.—A. 
JosepH GAUTHEROT, THE WATER - FINDIXG 


Fees cn 


| 





ENGINEER on Miver.—It to be a well- 
authenticated fact that this rather singular genius 
has proved himself, in many instances, to be an 


accurate and reliable authority in the discovery of 
springs of water, even in districts of the least 
hopeful description. In the pamphlet recent 

published at Paris (Briere, Rue 8S. Honore, 257, 
printer) under the title of “ Biographical Notice of 
Joseph Gautherot the Hydroscope,” are man 

curious anecdotes of his th 
various corporate and 


Algeria, attests his success in 
that thirsty region of the world, in a letter to the 
French Minister of War, and encloses a report 

a government engineer, in which occurs the fol- 
probe. Bree :—“ For my part, I am convinced 
that the signs M. Gautherot judges by are these :— 
1. The shape of the section of the mountain spurs. 
2. Certain peculiar ions on the and 
down the sides. 3. The wpe a — thick- 
ness of the pervious strata e the impervious.” 
The Emperor also employed him, and successfully, 
in finding water for the at the camp of 
Chalons and on his Majesty’s farms at Villenenve 


parish 





¥ , near St. Cloud, and at Saint-Cucnufa, 
Menicial ond iti i 
man 


authorities, agriculturists, 
and others, would do well to afford 
M. Gautherot a fair trial wherever water 





with stained glass. 











Ritchie, sadiithe colune: to Mr. Sueons ‘tienen, 


Edinburgh. 

Svarve or Da. Issac Baznow,—~A statue is 
about to be ereeted.to Dr. Barrow in the ante-hall 
of Trinity ‘College, Cambridge. It -is ‘from ‘the 
chisel.of Mr. Noble, and is :to he the gift-of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to :theeollege. Sir Isaac 
Newton and Lord Baeon are also in the ante-hall. 

Exvension or ExMoura-srnerr: Mrrroro- 
LivaN Imevrovements.—The locality particularly 
favours the extension of Exmouth-strect, Clerken- 
well, imone line. At it comes to an abrupt 
termination, ata right =e and ‘numerous and 
hourly are the collisions and stoppages in conse- 
quenee. By the-removal.of Blogg’s brewery, and 


the two adjoining premises, the open vacant 
ground in front: of the House of Correetion would 


be reached,and a very considerable improvement | Lyme 
The | Quantities 


effected, by one- uniform line of 
north side only of Exmouth-street to be carried 
forward, the remaining side to be left-open space 
in roadway. The ommibuses taking this route 
are unable to see one another coming round the 
corner, and have -also in aildition to cross ‘the 
traftice of the 'Bagnigge-wells-road.—Sorvtaror. 

ATHENS ITSELF aGAIN,—The first. stone of .the 
Chamber of the Athenian legislative bedy was laid 
on the 27th ult. The-architect is a Frenchman, 
M. Boulanger, formetly a pupil of the School of 
Rome. ‘He.is also charged with the construction 
of a new theatre, and of several other important 
works, Athens alreaily owes to him the cathedral, 
as well as ‘the place surrounding it, ornamented 
with :porti in'keeping with the Byzantine style 
of the church. The buildings of the Naval School, 
Orphan Asylum, Civil Hospital, the Mairie, and the 
hote! which is to accommodate all the «ministries, 
are advancing rapidly towards completion. 

Wispecu.—Svrr.y or Gas.—The contract for 
the «supply of gas to the public lamps expiring’ in 
May next, the Local Board of Health are inviting 
tenders for a further supply for three years. By 
‘a clause in the present contraet, the Board are 
precluiled from giving leave to the new contractor 
to break up the streets before the expiration of 
the present contract ; but in the event of a new 
contract being entered into, the mew contractor 
would be at liberty: to:.comstruct works, and have 
everything else ready by June ist, 1659, and the 
two or three summer months might suffice to lay 
down six mains, &c.-so as te commence the supply 
by the end of next summer. The price to private 
consumers hitherto -has been 5s. 10d. -per 1,000 
feet, and there has been a deficient: snpply of in- 
ferior quality. The present contractor, Mr. Malam, 
has just completed new works, which have not yet 
commenced operations; but from the way in 
which the town has ‘been ‘supplied, ‘there is a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction, and a desire for 
change. A requisition to the mayor to call a 
meeting to consider as:'to providing gas-works for 
the town has been «very recently signed by 160 
persons, mostly gas-consumers, but the Local 
Board ‘have not legal powers to take thesupply 
into their own hands. 

PResERVATION OF Stone: WaTER-GLass.—In 
an article:in:your last publication, “On the Pre- 
servation of Stone,” «you say the only defect in 
using soluble glass, or water-glass, for the preser- 
vation of stone, consisted ‘hitherto in the appear- 
ance of some whitish efflorescence by the formation 


stan atouda. Wertenst you will allow-us | Of Derby, Abstract of quantities supplied in specification. 
. Thorburn, borough 


to state that the soluble glass, or -water-glass, 
whieh we manufacture, end sell for indurating 
stone, cement, &c. will eanse no efflorescence what- 
ever, as in its manufacture no soda combination is 


employed. Nothing ean -be ‘more satisfactory, | 
both in regard to preservation and tr of 


stone-work, &c. than the application of 
glass solution alone, if ly prepared. 


water-. 


water-glass solution for a-series of years ‘ 
Sremerer and Havsatan. 








For the erection of New ‘Warehoane, No. 12, Little | 


Britain, for Mr. Williams. Messrs. John Young and Son, 
architects : 


eococoecsoso 


s, For 
» mgs 


- 6440 0 8 
- 6,190 -@ 0 





‘Yor Two Pairs of Semi-detached Houses, at Forest-hily, 
Mesers. Maes eet Gres architects. Quantities.not 


‘ a. 
3,219 
3,680 
2,905 
2,666 
For Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, with residence, at Wands- 
worth, Surrey. Mr. Joseph Peacock, architect :—- 


Wells 
Walker and Neave . 
“Hutson 
‘Hancock J * 


Beevers 
Myers-- not delivered. 
For the New Congregational Chapéi, Neweastle-ander- 


cecewoseso 
eesese Seo 


3790 
Pooley, Peterborough (accepted) 1,750 
Yor Hounslow Town-hall. Messrs. Nelson 
architects : 





E 
: 


i eeoo0oecesosescs 


For building a Manufactory, Warehouse, 
mondeey, for Mr. Charles, Thorp. Mr. Henry 
architect. at: 5 


fl 


oe ecoosesoooseso 
= 
7s 
Rod 


ecesooos 


1 
1,448 10 


For the erection of a New Jetty, opposite the British 
and Forei Steam Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 
Sealnoan Tae. R. Davison :— 





T. M. Giadstone and R. T. Greet- 
ham (accepted) 905 0 0 


For the erection of a Rictory, at Harkstead, Suffolk, 
Mr. F. Barnes, architeet :— 
Grimes, Colchester 


#1,751 0 © 





‘Fer the erection of a House at Stowmarket, for Mr. E. 
Prentice. Mr. F. Barnes, architect :— 
Luff 
1,176 0 © 


For completing and altering Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
Spencer Villas, Putney, for "Mr. E. Hare. Messrs. Hook 





| and J. M. K. Hahn, architects -— 


For the construction of 2,403 feet Brick Sewers, and 
3733 feet.12-inch glazed Stoneware Pipe Sewers, borough 


Engineer, Mr. J.C 





‘properly ‘Allow | 
us also to state that the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, and most other public buildings and | 
monuments in France, ave preserved by means of | 

already. 





Borough Surveyor's estimate. . 745 7 0 
For Schools at New Caiton. ‘Messrs. Benest and New- 
supplied :-— 





son, architect. Quantities 


Seoosocs 





For Reads and Drainage on the late Stracey’ Estate. 
Quantities supplied. Messrs. Benest and Newson, archi- 


Contract No. 1. 


/repaizs.to House, No. + hon: 
+ fer Mr. T. R.Jones :— 


iad, oe 


Baten gen - 











Bqummwe Wax.--Can any of your correspaadents inform me aa to 
the composition known as“ Squeezing Wax,” used for taking impres- 
sions from sculpture, &e. A recipe for making ft, will greatly oblige, 


Pousnise, Browe.—Canany of your correspondents inform me if it is 
possible to polish Bath stone columms, sc as not to affect the colour of 
the stone ? Laus tobd it is done with a preparation of wax. Ikhave heen 
unable, however, to get the desired information. J. MeL. 

H. TE. —T.B.L. —T. Q. —T. 8. — W. MN. —J_ BJ. 6.—T. 1. 
C.43:0—T. ¥.K.~D. and W.-—-A Working Man ( wash 6f corrosive 
sublimate : it anust be applied with care, has beem found effective) — 


, | I. L—C.G.—T, B. 8.—Messrs. LC. H.—H. G. M.—Constant Reader, 


—Avon.—J. EB B.O. W.—J. W: H.—H. D. 

* Booms aXp Appmmexes.”—-We are forced to detline pointing ont 
books or finding addresees. 

Ca” NOTICE.—All Communications respect - 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the. Butler,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications shold “be addressed ‘to the 

itor,” and Not to the’ Publither.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made.payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


SS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
66 fh BUELDER,” Vol. I. WANTED. 


Also Numnber for JANUARY 5, 1856.—Apply at the Office, 
1, York-street, Covent-garden. 

















Az Auctioneer, Surveyor, and Land- agent, 


in the country, nent London, wants immediately as ASSIST AD 
& gent! 


ly young man, who ‘would. have many Scalia si of 

improving himself, a and who must have had such experience in the 
of an and surveyor as will enable him to clerk 

sales, make small inventories and surveys, and oe and finish plain 
maps, and make himself generally weful. Salary for the first year, 
ol. tad by letter to A. B. 1, James-street,  Basthbourne-terrace, 








O DRAUGHTSMEN. 


8’ IMPROVER. —<An Architect requires the 


ASSISTANCE of one with «a taste for Gothic Arehitecture,— 
Address, Mr. STAPELTON, 66, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Ww. ANTED, a Person thoroughly acquainted 

— ESTIMATING and TENDERING for PUBLIC WORKS, 

iy Railway Works. A thorough : knowledge of) the construc- 

tion magronry "yalue of such works indi Address, stating salary 

le as to former ‘engagements, &e. to W. X. Mesars. 
Pinte and Co.'s. 66, Gannon-street, City, E. C. 


ANTED, by the St. Helen’s Crown Glass 


Company, A Se ee who has been accustomed to 
M drawing as te-g To prevent tanent on 
either side, the ication should be accompanied @ specizmnen 
drawing, to’ be rewsed, stating salary expected, to the Works, 
St. Helen's, 

















TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, by a London Builder, an ex- 


W perienced SHOP eto stating age, &c. to 
L. M. N. Office of “* The Build 


\A/ ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a JUNIOR 

yan ik — Apply. by letter only, to G. G. Messrs. Simpsan’s, 

Wh romi, Southwark, mo po meg 
a 9 and panei by the 


reference. 
TO BUILDERS’ ego 
ANTED, immediately, an experienced, 
pe nea ‘Man, as OUT- on a2 must enemy 
only; to F< to P. 0. Geum. 5 Londen-road, 
hwark, stating age, Mohere bins poe and salary required. 


pongad 





name and address of a 














for-a few weéks in 


ANTED, iromediate' tely, es a see 
om stating em 


the esuntay ja quod PLU 
required, to Mr. GLOVER, Basingstoke. 


and wages 
WAS: in an Tronworks, a GENTLE- 

to design, make-working drawings, esti- 
mate, and take out cunntities. He must have. know! 


re and be we aegis the &e.— 
ister sting age a salarg espoused, to-BEEA, Dir.” Kerr, 
os gy he wi 61, Chancery: 


ANTED, a’BOOK and: CASH KEEPER, 
* er er jedan ge and seaurity will wil 
Mr Kerr, Printer, &. Si, Gat 


ANTED, a‘ CARPENTER and JOINER, 
a ne arhaaaeet ro Staimoases, sashes, and mahogany fittings of 
the oto Wa. i be by ravage A with fall particulars and refer- 


ences to 34; 








of con- 














TO WORKING FOREMEN OF BRICKLAYERS. 
Wier Galas ea active Man, ma 
i thoroughly soruninted with 


4vasiness “im -all its branches.— 
Apply to. Post-office, Leicester. 





TO CARPENTERS OR OTHERS. 
ANTED, a Person to BUELD-some cheap 


COTTAGES, 


‘Wooden the for cash, from 
timber shout 15 miles frou: London addnees OUTEAGE, 76, 





